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READERS WRITE 





A Fish Story 

PATHFINDER’s editorial in the issue of 
December 11th, “Fish Have Limitations,” 
rang the bell with me, partly because of 
some personal observations of fish. I 
once stood beside the fish pond in the 
back garden of Dr. Dorothy Lee in my 
home town. She saw one of her beloved 
fish rolling upside down on the surface 
of the pond, gasping for air and appar- 
ently at the end of his resources. The 
doctor ran into the house but shortly 
reappeared with a surgeon’s syringe part- 
ly filled with whisky. She seized the dy- 
ing fish and squirted some of the liquor 
into his throat. He gulped, reaching for 
more. He got it, then was returned to the 
pond. In his own element once more, the 
fish suddenly waxed extremely lively, 
swimming around the pond in great cir- 
cles, diving and splashing under other 
fish. In a very short time, all the other 
fish in the pond began swimming as near 
the doctor’s feet as possible, each rolling 
over on its back, suddenly becoming very 
sick and gasping for’air. 

Arthur Roos 

San Jose, Cal. 


About “It Could Be Worse” 

In PATHFINDER, December 18, “It 
Could Be Worse” repeats an old saying 
quoted when catastrophe comes. People 
who have read the editor’s comments 
wonder if he belongs to the brain trust. 
No successful business man favors the 
squandering of public money unless he is 
receiving something worthwhile in return. 
Gambling with the wealth of our nation 
and profiteering are two of the outstand- 


ing causes of the depression. 
L. D. Gosnell 





Granville, O. 
o * o 

Your editorial page in the issue for 
December 18th is provoking. I am going 
to take preacher Kendall’s suggestion and 
make this my grumble day at you. In 
your editorial of July 17, “Dull but Im- 
portant,” you entirely omitted to men- 
tion anything about the nation’s private 
debts. These private debts also have to 
be paid out of the nation’s annual income. 
Now you have made the omission again, 
and I am going to heckle you for it and 
see if I can’t persuade you to write a 
more complete and comprehensive picture. 

Mrs. Ernest Olson 

Blunt, S. Dak. 


(PATHFINDER, no member of the brain trust, 
plainly stated that reckless spending was bad and 
that the budget should be balanced as quickly as pos- 
sible. The editorial was not meant to include private 
debts. Its sole object was to show that it was a 
mistake to suppose that the nation’s credit was im- 
mediately imperiled by the present national debt. 
Figures were cited to support the point that the debt, 
in relation to national wealth and income, was not 
at a danger stage.—Ed.] 





On Patriotism and Religion 

In PATHFINDER of December 18 you 
give an account of a decision handed 
down by Judge Maris in the Philadelphia 
Federal Court, for which he is to be 
commended. This decision regards the 
rights of the Gobitis children of Miners- 
ville, Pa., to serve their God as their con- 
science dictates. This decision should 
make a lot of other American judges sit 
up and take notice . .. 

Dr. J. H. Helms 
Roanoke, Va. 
7. * * 

If we allow loyalty to religion to over- 
shadow loyalty to state, we are in danger 
of losing unity in that state. When a 
religion can take precedence over the state 


in refusing to salute the flag and we allow 
such a thing to pass, who will be the first 
to hide behind religion and refuse to go 
to war? It must be remembered that re- 
ligion is represented by multiple sects, 
all of which have their own beliefs. .To 
allow these separate religious beliefs 
precedence over loyalty to the state, 
which is actually responsible for their 
freedom of religious thought, would lead 


to chaos. 
A. L. Lefebvre 
Tacoma, Wash. 


* am * 


. Judge Albert B. Maris is clearly in 
error in assuming jurisdiction in the case 
of William and Lillian Gobitis. Any per- 
son refusing to render decent respect to 
the flag of the United States has no claim 
to the protection of that flag, and hence 
has no standing before the courts estab- 
lished under that flag. The first amend- 
ment to the Constitution guaranteeing 
freedom of worship does not relieve any- 
one from the duties of citizenship... 

Andrew A. Nye 
Harmony, Pa. 


On the Age of Man 

I am surprised at the statement in 
PATHFINDER, December 25: “The oldest 
man known heretofore, Pithecanthropus 
Erectus, was about 500,000 years old.” It 
is well to bear in mind that all would-be 
scientists from whose tongues so glibly 
roll these hundreds and millions of years 
are infidels laboring to discredit the Bible. 
No scientist of character will blight his 
reputation by hazarding fabricated proofs. 
Sir William Ramsay said: “No reliable 
scientist has traced human history be- 
yond 6,000 or 7,000 years.” 

Gene Blakesley 

Denver, Colo. 


[Sir William Ramsay was an archaeologist, and 
probably was speaking of history in its archaeological 
sense as the story of tribes and peoples, complete with 
names and dates. Anthropological time is admittedly 
much more inexact; but reputable scientists are quite 
agreed that human prototypes existed as long as 
500,000 years ago.—Ed.] 


Massacre: Version from Cuba 

In your December 11th issue, your usu- 
ally reliable information failed to click 
with truth. In your article on ex-Presi- 
dent Machado, your statement that the 
“massacre” on August 7th, 1933, was 
caused by “government troops” is en- 
tirely wrong. On the afternoon of the 
day mentioned, I walked up Obispo Street 
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with a friend. When we reached the 4. 
turiano building, we heard an auton) })jj, 
racing towards the Park. Just one «)o7; 
block from us, it began machine-guy) {jp 
on the immense crowd of unarmed (y. 
bans cheering the false rumor that \y. 
chado had resigned and left the country 
We saw two men in the car manipulating 
the machine guns. It is common knovw). 
edge here that the Chief of Police wa, 
one of the men, and it was so reported 
by the Police Department at the time. Th. 
actual number killed is unknown, )y: 
many died. We saw many still forms op 
the grass and walks in the Park, and thos, 
who moved the bodies away also kept 
people from coming nearer. Big trucks 
hauled the dead away, and ambulances 
carried others to hospitals where they 
ee 
Fred V. Bou 

Havana, Cuba 


About Nazis in America 
opinion, your article “Yankees 
in the December 25th is 
not entirely correct. To begin with, * 
is not a Nazi greeting, but is a G: 
one which was in use before the war. | 
songs the Volksbund sings are not Nazj 
songs, but German folksongs. The swas. 
tika happens to be the German nation: 
flag, which, by the way, is always shown 
together with the Star Spangled Banner, 
the latter being in the place of honor. As 
for camps, I see no harm in Boy 
camps, where children of fume-filled cities 
can spend their summer. The Bund i: 
doing just that for children of Germay 
descent. In these camps there is no mili- 
tary training whatsoever except for 
marching, which teaches discipline and 
seems to be born in the German people. 
Southbury is just a narrow-minded town 
150 years behind the times... 

Bill Pu: 


In my 
vs. Nazis” 


Berkeley, Cal. 


{To keep the record straight, Mr. Punjer uld 
know: (1) Heil or Heil Hitler is the official Naz 
greeting and is virtually compulsory in Germa 
today. Prior to the Nazis, Guten Tag or ‘‘Good Da 
was the common greeting, excepting in Bavaria ani 
other Catholic regions, where it was Grues:’ | 
similar to the English “‘God Bless You;”’ (2) the 
Volksbund sings the Horst Wessel, which is ta 
folksong but the militant Nazi national anthem 
(3) the swastika, Nazi party emblem, did not become 
the national flag until Hitler came to power; (4) Naz 
principles are discussed at Nazi camp meeting 
America.—Ed.] 


A Legionnaire Explains 

I have subscribed to PATHFINDER for 
years and get my money’s worth, |! de 
sire to compliment you for issuing such a 
valuable magazine and in the same r 
wish to offer a criticism of your October 
16 issue. In “Asides Abroad” I find an 
item which reads: “American Legion 
naires who went to Paris as guests 
the French government, in memory of t 
days they fought for France in 
infested trenches, threatened to- « 
Paris for Berlin ‘because in German) 
possible to get a room and bath wit 


7 








Page 
IE, a) inwsithwe hele dens ae Oe 9 bedbugs.’”’ I feel it my duty in b: 
EF EP LT 12 of the French government to correct t 
I re re oe 18 report. I was one of the American Le 
ES Shara Dakd ocsekess ss eek. 14 ~=gionnaires who went on the pilgrimag 
a ay ae 19 Iknow whereof I speak. The French ¢ 
EE Lh es ch. weasel Se 3 ernment went the limit in expré 
in, ows a he S aia na Oe’ 20 ~=Otheir appreciation of us veterans. It ¢ 
NE a ire w 000 9's 6 04 6 4 he 17. a contract to a travel and entertai: 
I sg 5X5 ce cals ates wees 4 agency with an allowance sufficient 
SC re 7 excellent service. It was the travel ag 
Se ees 16 cy that took us for a buggy ride, not the 
iret, ka dn SNe mais nica: s nae 15 government. 
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MONOPOLY— 


An Old Problem Confronts a New Era 


4 crowd as President Roosevelt 
rose to his feet. One thought was in 
every mind. The country was suffer- 
ing an industrial headache, and cries 
of alarm and pleas for aid were ris- 
ing from businessmen on all sides. 
Now the President was about to make 
his answer: 


1) XPECTANT silence gripped the 


At intervals during the last few 
months the appeal has been made to 
me not to enforce the law against cer- 
tain wrong-doers of great wealth be- 
cause to do so would interfere with 
the business prosperity of the coun- 
try. Under the effects of that kind 
of fright which when _ sufficiently 
acute we call panic, this appeal has 
been made to me even by men who 
ordinarily behave as decent citizens. 

One newspaper which has itself 
strongly advanced this view gave 
prominence to the statement of a 
certain man of great wealth to the 
effect that the so-called financial 
weakness “was due entirely to the 
admitted intention of President 
Roosevelt to punish the large mon- 
eyed interests which had transgress- 
ed the laws.” 

I do not admit that this has been 
the main cause of any business trou- 
bles we have had; but it is possible 
that it has been a contributory cause 
If so, my friends, as far as I am con- 
cerned it must be accepted as a dis- 
igreeable but unavoidable feature in 
1 course of policy which as long as | 
im President will not be changed 
Thus 30 years ago President Theo- 

dore Roosevelt flung defiance at “mal- 
efactors of great wealth.” In the 
midst of his reform crusade, directed 
chiefly against Big Business, the panic 
of 1907 had set businessmen’s teeth 
chattering with fright. Refusing to 
abandon his “trust-busting” policies 
to pacify industry, “T, R.” turned on 
his foes with the charge that they 
ere fostering a financial slump to 
discredit his Administration. 
Last week, Big Business again stood 
wccused. This time, in the pithier ter- 
nology of another Roosevelt, it was 
irged with plotting to thwart the 
will of the people as expressed in 
Washington. Again a sharp recession 
enaced a reform program, and again 
the Administration’s answer was “no 
treat.” 
ATTACK: Since’ mid-November, 
hen President Roosevelt in his mes- 
se to Congress appealed for a “con- 
ited society of good will” and advo- 
cated several measures specifically de- 
signed to encourage private industry, 
1 unwonted peacefulness had cloak- 
ed the relations of government and 
business. Then suddenly the Admin- 





International 


Jackson Fired the First Shell 


istration’s big guns cut loose with a 
furious bombardment against a tar- 
get marked “monopoly.” 

The first shell was fired by As- 
sistant Attorney General Robert H. 
Jackson, the New Deal’s 45-year-old 
“number one trust-buster” (see page 
16). At first Jackson accused “mo- 
nopolistic big business” of creating 
the recession by stupidly trying to 
“skim all the cream off recovery for 
itself.” Shortly afterwards, Jackson 
added to this indictment the startling 
charge that ithe “Bourbons of mo- 
nopoly” were staging a “strike of 
capital” against the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration. As he saw it, Big Business 
was using the recession “as qa cudgel 
to whack concessions out of govern- 





International 


Ickes Blasted Away at “Plutocracy” 


ment” and was ordering “Uncle Sam 
to stick up his hands and deliver over 
his utilities program, his monopoly 
program, his social security program 
and his tax program to one interested 
group or another,” 

Into the fray at this point jumped 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes, a New Deal master of vitupera- 
tion (PATHFINDER, Dec. 25). Lay- 
ing about him with language surpris- 
ing even in so out-spoken a man, 
Ickes berated the “moneyed aristo- 
crats, corporate earls and ducal eco- 
nomic overlords” who were threaten- 
ing a “general sit-down strike of 
capital.” Plucking a phrase from a 
recent book,+ the Secretary charged 
that “America’s 60 families” control- 
led half the nation’s corporate wealth 
through 200 corporations, and had 
“brought the rest of the businessmen 
of the United States under the terror 
of their domination.” Defiantly, 
Ickes challenged Big Business to meet 
the government in a finish fight be- 
tween “plutocracy and democracy.” 

Following his lieutenants into the 
battle, President Roosevelt in his mes- 
sage to Congress (see page 4) was 
careful to declare that any claim that 
the attacks were directed against busi- 
ness as a whole were “willful decep- 
tion that will not long deceive.” The 
President insisted, however, that there 
were many evil business practices 
that must be ended and told Congress 
he intended to send it a special mes- 
sage on the subject. 

INTERPRETATIONS: So _ sudden 
was the intensity of the Jackson- 
Ickes offensive that even the most sea- 
soned observers were at first at a loss 
to know just what it meant. When the 
varying interpretations finally began 
to appear, they assumed this general 
shape: 

1) Big businessmen angrily accused 
the New Deal of trying to make indus- 
try, under the arresting label of “mo- 
nopoly,” the goat for the recession. 
Their argument ran something like 
this: New Dealers, dazzled by the idea 
of planned economy, deliberately fos- 
tered monopoly and high prices 
through NRA, through the farm pro- 
gram, through encouragement to labor. 
Thus: (a) NRA specifically granted 
immunity from anti-trust prosecution 
to those industries adhering to “codes 
of fair competition;” (b) the Admin- 
istration farm program is monopolis- 
tic in that it deliberately reduces sup- 
ply to create an artificial shortage and 
raises prices against consumers; and 
(c) some labor unions, such as the 
A. F. of L. building trades organiza- 
tion, are monopolistic because they 


+ “America’s 60 Families” by Ferdinand Lundberg. 
Lundberg, whose book is advertised as “solidly sen- 
sational,’’ was once a financial writer for the ultra- 
conservative New York Herald Tribune. Columnist 
Heywood Broun reported last week that “the censor- 
ship department of the Herald Tribune’ had decided 
toreject the publisher’s paid advertisements of the book. 
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keep wages artificially high in times 
of recession and deliberately restrict 
the supply of skilled labor through 
limits on the number of apprentices. 

Having tied its political fate to 
such “government-protected monopo- 
lies,” said Big Business, the New Deal 
continued to pamper them by increas- 
ed Federal spending and attacks on 
industry. These policies undermined 
business confidence and raised prices 
sky-high. The inevitable result was 
the “Roosevelt depression” which the 
New Deal was trying to lay at the 
door of business. 

Rather ironically, one of the chief 
sponsors of this view turned out to be 
General Hugh Johnson, ex-chief of 
NRA, In the early days of the New 
Deal, the sharp-tongued General was 
bitter in his condemnation of the 
“chiseling 10 per cent” of big busi- 
nessmen who he said were torpedoing 
the national economy by monopolistic 
practices. No sooner had Jackson and 
Ickes taken substantially this same 
stand, however, than Johnson turned 
the purple stream of his invective 
against them. Current high prices, he 
declared, “lie directly at the door of 
this Administration and nowhere else 
under the sun.” 

2) New Deal Supporters, however, 
saw in the attack quite another thing. 
To them, the picture looked like this: 
Under Harding, Coolidge and Hoover, 
Big Business was given free rein. Its 
blind greed in lapping up every pos- 
sible penny of profit restricted con- 
sumer buying power by keeping wages 
low and prices high. The result was 
the crash of 1929. Then the New Deal 
stepped in and pulled Big Business 
back from the brink of disaster. To 
forestall future boom-crash cycles, it 
inaugurated laws designed to keep pur- 
chasing power high, such as the farm 
program and pro-labor legislation, Ad- 
ministration spokesmen admitted that 
these measures necessitated heavy 
spending and raised prices, but de- 
nied that they hurt business more than 
they helped it. Arguing this point, 
Jackson cited these figures to support 
the view that New Deal reforms had 
actually aided industry: 

“In 1932, two mail order houses 
(Montgomery Ward and Sears Roe- 
buck) lost eight million dollars; in 
1936, they made a profit above 50 mil- 
lion. In 1932, four steel companies 
(United States, Crucible, National and 
Jones & Laughlin) lost 82 million dol- 
lars; in 1936 they made 70 millions. 
In 1932, two automobile companies 
(Chrysler and General Motors) lost 
11 million dollars; in 1936, they made 
a profit of 301 million dollars.” 

Having saved Big Business from its 
own folly, said the New Dealers, the 
Administration heeded pleas that in- 
dustry again be allowed to take the 
economic leadership and, in a chasten- 
ed and wiser mood, lead the nation 
back to permanent prosperity. But 
no sooner had Washington plugged its 
spending and eased up its reforms 
than Big Business began to repeat all 
over again the same tactics that had 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President, Congress 

Before President Roosevelt deliver- 
ed his annual message on the state of 
the Union last week to the opening of 
the second regular session of the 75th 
Congress, there were almost as many 
guesses on the contents of the mes- 
sage as there were problems facing 
the nation. Political prophets sug- 
gested he would touch on almost any 
subject — budget, monopoly, relief, 
wages, taxes, foreign affairs. 

National and international interest 
was at white heat when the Presi- 
dent began his speech. Floor and gal- 
Jeries of the House were jammed. 
Broadcasting companies were ready to 
broadcast the message to Europe and 
the Far East. After 48 minutes and 
4,000 words, Roosevelt bobbed his 
head and concluded: 

“I do not propose to let the people 
down. I am sure the Congress of the 
United States will not let the peo- 
ple down.” 

Then, the prophets took stock and 
it seemed that every guess had been 
right. The President had overlooked 
almost nothing in these observations: 

q@ The nation is at peace “despite 
provocations which in other days... 
could well have engendered war.” To 
maintain peace an adequate -self-de- 
fense is necessary. Meanwhile, peace 
is most endangered by the non-demo- 
cratic nations. 

@ Capital and labor should both 
realize that “power and responsibility 
go hand in hand” and both groups 
should cooperate for the nation’s good. 

@ Beginning next July 1, at the start 
of the 1938-39 fiscal year, the govern- 
ment will begin to reduce the Federal 
deficit, but the budget will not be bal- 
anced during that year. Federal ex- 
penses probably will never fall much 
below 7 billion dollars annually. 

g It is hoped eventually to raise 
the national income to between $90,- 





International 
Mrs. Roosevelt Favored “Brotherly Love” 





000,000,000 and $100,000,000,000 | 
slightly less than $70,000,000,000). 
aid in this, a new farm program mys! 
be passed and, to end “starvat 
wages and intolerable hours,” a waxes 
and hours bill must be voted. 

q The dole as a substitute for » 
relief is permanently rejected. 

@ Tax revision for small busin: 
men is approved, but the fight agai 
“tax abuses” will be continued. 

G Practices such as price-rigg 
collusive bidding and “unfair com, 
tition” are condemned, 

Generally, the speech was regard 
as moderate in tone and a sincer: 
fort to extend a friendly hand tow 
business. From that point on, \ 
Dealers and anti-New Dealers divi 
along the usual lines, as did North: 
and Southern Congressmen in reac! 
io the repeated call for a wages a 
hour bill. The situation was simi 
abroad; while Britain and France h 
ed the portion dealinz with foreis 
policy, non-democratic Germany a 
Italy reacted distinctly unfavora! 

Monetary: Another_ message an 
proclamation by the President dur 
the week were also eagerly awail 
The message was on the Budget. |} 
the next fiscal year, the deficit » 
estimated at about $950,000,000 in 
budget of almost $7,000,000,000. At th: 
same time, the President left the » 
open for a possible budgetary increas: 
by saying he might find it necessar\ 
to increase armaments expenditures 
and appropriations for relief if | 
economic situation did not appro 
He said he hoped to hold relief « 
penditures to around one billion d: 
lars. The estimated deficit for t! 
1937-38 fiscal year was $1,088,129,6: 
A gross public debt of $38,528,000.) 
was foreseen for June 30, 1939. 

Last week, according to Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau, the Pres 
ident was to have “something to sa) 
about silver. What he had to say, | 
a proclamation, was dismaying 
American silver producers. Throuzh 
the Treasury’s two silver policies, f: 
eign silver is bought here at the r: 
of 45 cents an ounce; the price { 
domestic-mined silver had been 77 
cents an ounce. Last week Rooseve!! 
ordered the Treasury to cut the pri 
it would pay for domestic silver | 
64.64 cents. This was expected 
mean a loss of $7,000,000 a year t 
American producers. The price f 
foreign silver was not changed. 

First Lady: In keeping with 
husband’s message giving his views « 
a troubled world, Mrs. Roosevelt had 
published last week a 47-page book 
titled “This Troubled World.” With 
a strong vein of pessimism running 
through her discussion of present 
peace plans, her book suggested a doc- 
trine of “brotherly love” as the on’) 
means of ending wars, Unimpressed 
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Lady proposes a new league capable 
of exerting a strict economic boycoit 
against aggressors and, failing this, an 
international police force. 

Congress: While House and Senate 
committees were busy considering 
such problems as housing, taxes, unem- 
ployment (see below) and agriculture, 
Democratic leaders were setting the 
stage for the consideration of legisla- 


t 


tion, One measure that House Demo- 
cratic leader Sam Rayburn was view- 
ing with the greatest trepidation was 
the Ludlow anti-war amendment. 
Sponsored by Representative Louis 
Ludlow of Indiana, the proposed Con- 
stitutional amendment would provide 
for a national referendum before the 
United. States could declare war, ex- 
cept in the case of invasion and at- 
tack. While the measure’s backers 
had the necessary votes to bring it 
out of committee, Rayburn and his 
whips were straining every effort to 
send it back to committee lest action 
on it hamstring other plans. House 
leaders hoped to swing a vote against 
considering the peace amendment and 
sweep through a bigger Navy bill, 
thus putting on a stronger front before 
the world. 

Of prime interest to Congress last 
week was the outcome of the Alabama 
Democratic Senatorial primary. Three 

ntestants were fighting for the seat, 
vacated by Hugo Black when he went 
on the Supreme Court and filled in the 
interim by Dixie Graves, wife of the 
Governor of Alabama. Considered to 
be a race only between two of the 

e, former U. S. Senator J, Thomas 
“Tom Tom”) Heflin and Representa- 
Lister Hill, the vote did not prove 
even close. Hill came out far in front 
with a two to one lead. 
—_—— oa oe 


Job Campaign 

"If I had a job, my baby would not have 
been takey from me.” 

"Sure I have a job—the oldest job in 
the world.” 

"I must have work—for God’s sake 
1elp me.” 

Into Washington for the last six 
‘ks have been pouring thousands of 
ers dotted with such phrases— 

me bitterly comic, some sordid, 

me piteously imploring. All of them 
were inspired by questions asked in 
the National Unemployment Census 
fall, and all had one common 
theme—“please find me a job.” 

Neither President Roosevelt nor 
Census Director John D. Biggers, to 

hom nearly all the pleas were ad- 

ssed, could do anything directly to 
aid the individual suppliants. Yet on 
several fronts last week, the Federal 
government was moving to attack one 
the nation’s gravest problems— 
ding work for the jobless. 

COUNT: After weeks of painstak- 
ing labor, Biggers was able to report 
fo the President that the total number 
of men and women without work, able 

work and seeking work in America 
between November 16 and November 
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Ludlow’s Bill Was a Problem (see col. 1) 


20 was “somewhere between 7,822,912 
and 10,870,000.” His conclusions came 
from a gigantic voluntary enrollment 
of the jobless, in which 85,000,000 
questionnaires were sent into 32,000,- 
000 homes, supplemented by a door- 
to-door canvass of about 1,950,000 in- 
dividuals. The lower total of 7,822,- 
912 represented those who had replied 
voluntarily; the higher was derived 
from the cross-check showing volun- 
tary replies as 72 per cent complete. 

Of the 7,822,912 valid replies re- 
ceived, 2,001,877 were from persons 
on work relief.+ Men outnumbered 
women by 5,826,213 to 1,996,699. “We 
do not claim provable accuracy for 
any one figure,” Biggers declared, 
largely because the count was taken 
when the business recession was in 
its first stages and did not allow for 
the “obvious fact” that many workers 
had lost their jobs since then. 

INQUIRY: Armed with these par- 
tial data, the Senatorial investigation 
of unemployment and relief (PATH- 
FINDER, Jan. 8) swung into action. 
To piece out the Biggers figures, the 
committee learned from Isador Lubin, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, that 
approximately 1,550,000 wage-earners 
had lost their jobs in November and 
December and that 1,500,000 more un- 
employed were expected by February. 

Chief witness at the inquiry’s open- 
ing was Mariner S. Eccles, chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board. Eccles 
declared himself against “letting na- 
ture take its course” in the recession 
and advocated government interven- 
tion. 

His theory of the recession’s causes 
was that, with recovery progressing 
smoothly in 1936, payment of the sol- 
diers’ bonus had accentuated the in- 
flationary movement, boosting prices 
unduly. Then, when the Federal gov- 
ernment slashed its spending, private 
industry slackened, and the two fac- 
tors cut consumer buying power sharp- 
ly below recovery prices. Eccles sug- 


t The greatest number | a relief at one time 
was 3,915,000 in February, 








gested that increasing farm income and 
low-scale workers’ incomes would 
strengthen purchasing power. In ad- 
dition he recommended a reduction of 
costs, both of materials and labor, 
particularly in the building industry. 
Repeal of the surplus profits tax or de- 
creased taxation, he thought, would 
have a destructive deflationary effect. 

INSURANCE: While Senators thus 
pondered future plans, 22 states and 
the District of Columbia launched a 
campaign to alleviate current jobless- 
ness. Under the Social Security Act, 
they began payments of unemployment 
insurance to workers who had lost 
their jobs within the past two years. 

For that long, employers (and in 
some cases employees as well) in those 
states have been paying a pay-roll tax 
to build up a huge reserve fund in 
Washington. Now some 12,000,000 
workers are insured against need dur- 
ing periods of unemployment by a 
sum of nearly $400,000,000. Regula- 
tions vary from state to state, but gen- 
erally speaking those thrown out of 
work since the act went into effect 
are now eligible for insurance of from 
$5 to $15 a week for from 12 to 20 
weeks. Tht same benefits will apply 
to wage-earners who may be dropped 
from pay rolls in the future. 

Before the end of the year, eight 
other states will have built up re- 
serves allowing them to begin paying 
jobless insurance, and by 1939, all 
States will be included. Such “cush- 
ions,” the nation hopes, will soften the 
shock of the day when the pay enve- 
lope is no longer full. But even un- 
employment insurance will not stifle 
the cry of at least seven million Amer- 
icans—“find me a job.” 

Se one 


Court: Power, Retirement 
New Deal power policies came 
through an ordeal in the Supreme 
Court last week with colors flying 
high. Two decisions were out-and- 
out government triumphs and another 
brightened hopes for a future victory. 
When bearded, British-born Justice 
George Sutherland rose to deliver the 
two decisions, few guessed he might 
be saying farewell to the Court. Yet 
two days later, the 75-year-old jurist 
announced his determination to retire 
on January 18. His decision immedi- 
ately fired speculation as to what lib- 
eral Roosevelt would pick to succeed 
him, Others suggested that, with two 
conservatives now off the High Bench, 
the President’s Court plan might, i 
effect, not have been a failure at all. 
Sutherland’s farewell marked the 
first time in the history of the Roose- 
velt Administration that the Court 
unanimously sanctioned a New Deal 
policy. All nine justices agreed that 
the Federal government had a perfect 
right to grant PWA money to com- 
munities for the construction of mu- 
nicipal power plants. Even arch- 
conservative Justice McReynolds vot- 
ed in favor of the Administra- 
tion, thus smashing the Court’s only 
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remaining record of unbroken opposi- 
tion to the New Deal. 

Two corporations, the Atlanta and 
Duke Power Companies, had protested 
against PWA grants to southern towns, 
The grants enabled the towns to estab- 
lish power plants to distribute TVA 
electricity in competition with private 
concerns. The plaintiffs’ argument 
was that the Federal government was 
“conspiring” to deprive them of their 
rights threugh “destructive competi- 
tion.” The Court found in both cases, 
however, that since the companies 
had no right to exclusive power pro- 
duction and since the government had 
made no regulations concerning pow- 
er distribution by recipients of its 
money, the suit was without merit. 

New Dealers were jubilant over 
their victory, Secretary Harold L. 
Ickes, PWA Administrator, said that 
the decision “opened the way” to work 
in 23 states on 61 projects which had 
been frozen by injunctions brought 
by private concerns. PWA had al- 
ready allocated $109,700,000 for the 
construction. To others, the Court’s 
verdict seemed to give Roosevelt a 
whip hand over utility men whom he 
is attempting to force into compliance 
with New Deal power reforms. 

Scercely less important was a 6-2 
decision sending the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company’s suit back to a 
California lower court. Justice Car- 
dozo, ill at home, did not participate, 
and this time McReynolds and Butler 
were back on the conservative side. 
Refusing to set aside the California 
Railroad Commission’s rate-setting or- 
der to P. G. & E. on the alleged ground 
that the Commission had failed to 
consider “cost-of-reproduction” data 
in setting the rates, the Court declared 
that the basis that had been used, 
“prudent investment,” was “admissi- 
ble evidence of value.” 

To many, this seemed a departure 
from the 39-year-old High Bench dic- 
tum that power rates must be based 
on the “cost-of-reproduction”—the es- 
timated cost of rebuilding a company’s 
entire equipment at the present time. 
Instead, New Dealers hoped, state 
commissions could now set rates on 
the “prudent investment” basis—the 
amount of money “prudently” invest- 
ed in a company (PATHFINDER, 
Nov, 27). The Administration favors 
the latter base because it would guar- 
antee lower power rates to consumers. 





Death on the Deep 


Bobbing on the warm California 
waters of San Pedro Harbor last week, 
the 60-foot motor yacht Aafje re- 
sembled not at all the trim little ship 
that had sailed out two weeks before. 
The Aafje’s mainmast was broken; on 
the tattered sails were still visible in 
oil the letters SOS; and near the steer- 
ing wheel was the dark stain of blood. 

On shore, Federal agents recon- 
structed a story as weird as any the 
G-men have ever dealt with. Hired 
for a two-day excursion to Catalina 
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Island, some 20 miles from San Pedro, 
the Aafje had set sail with eight per- 
sons. They were a young man who 
gave the name of Jack Morgan when 
he rented the boat from Dwight Fauld- 
ing, middle-aged Santa Barbara hotel 
man; Morgan’s wife, an expectant 
mother; Elsie Berdan, nurse for Mrs. 
Morgan; George Spernak, a friend of 
Morgan’s; Robert Horne, crew mem- 
ber; Faulding, Mrs. Gertrude Turner 
and her eight-year-old son. 

Three hours out of San Pedro, Mor- 
gan stepped up to Faulding at the 
helm and said, “Get away from the 
wheel. [’m taking command here.” 
When Faulding protested, Morgan 
shot and killed him. At the wheel, 
Morgan turned the vessel southward 
and set up a reign of terror. 

At gunpoint, he forced Horne and 
Spernak to throw overboard the body 
of Faulding. When supplies began to 
run out, he rationed the food, keeping 
the major portion for himself. Once, 
he attempted to rape Miss Berdan. 
When he took brief naps, he forced 
his 17-year-old wife to stand guard 
over the others. Sometimes he kept 
Horne and Spernak locked up; other 
times he had them on deck to help 
with the rigging. 

Finally, there was a time when Mor-- 
gan turned his head from Horne and 
Spernak. In that instant, Horne 
crushed Morgan’s head with a mar- 
linespike. He and Spernak threw the 
body overboard. 

For two more days, the hapless pas- 
sengers sailed on, without food or 
water, through a storm that snapped 
the Aafje’s mainmast. Then, a naval 
pilot flying along the Mexican coast 
spied the yacht wallowing in distress. 
Swooping, he saw the SOS traced in 
black oil. The pilot reported back to 
shore and a Coast Guard. cutter took 
the Aafje in tow. 

Back in San Pedro, Federal authori- 
ties charged Horne and Spernak, both 
in their early 20s, with murder. But 


there seemed little doubt that they 
would be freed, as having acted in self- 





defense. Morgan, it was learned 
served two prison terms for rape and 
other sentences for burglary d 
theft. What impelled Morgan to ( 
the yacht was not clear to authorilics, 


but from a man who had been in) j,/! 
with him they learned that his dreajy 
had been to set up an island empire 
in the South Seas, 

— —>>- 


Swindled S ovaks 


In New York City’s metropolitan 
area are numerous racial neigh}or- 
hoods that range from “Chinatow y” 
to “Little Italy.” There, the homesick 
or the second-generation Ameri 
may live the life and talk the languay 
of the old country. 

To such businessmen as foreis 
language newspaper publishers and 
restaurant owners specializing in ja- 
tive dishes, playing on a natural sen- 
timent for the homeland has been a 
profitable and legitimate enterpris 
But, last week, there came to light a 
method whereby a wholly illegiti: 
exploitation of this sentiment had 
netted a 10-year profit of $2,000.00 
for a score of male and female sharp- 
ers. 

The victims were some 1,500 S| 
vak-Americans living in Long Island 
and the mill and mining towns of 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Connect 
cut and Pennsylvania. For lots of 
scrub-oak wasteland which had cost 
the promoters from $2.66 to $10 ea 
scrubwomen, widows, laborers and 
factory hands had paid from $35!) to 
$1,500 apiece. 

According to State Attorney General 
John J. Bennett, Jr., whose staff ar- 
rested 20 suspects for grand larc: 
and conspiracy to defraud, the sa 
talks had unfolded this story to 
credulous Slovaks: 

On a 300-acre Long Island tract 
to be built a development called “Slo- 
vak Manor.” The Slovaks would ¢ 
back to native costumes and custo! 
they would have their own schools, 
churches and newspapers. Factorics 
would be erected to assure every r¢ 
dent of a job paying at least $35 4 
week. To make “Slovak Manor” nol 
only an important manufacturing ! 
cality bui also a shipping center, th: 
community would have a canal to th« 
Atlantic Ocean (about five miles (dis- 
tant). 

Elaborate promotional pamphlets 
bore the fake endorsements of Her- 
bert Hoover, Alfred E. Smith, and 
New York Senators ‘Royal S. Copeland 
and Robert F. Wagner. According to 
Bennett, foreign-language newspapers 
operated by Slovak-Americans in 0! 
the scheme, helped the build-up u 
“victims were high-pressured into 4 
state bordering on hysteria.” 

Working with an intricate system 
of dummy corporations and tax sales, 
the promoters, allegedly led by 4'- 
year-old Ethel Smolens, gave deeds [0 
practically valueless lots and 
even got the property back through 
foreclosures, 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Rumania: “Love” 


Tall, 43-year-old Carol of Rumania 
s a king who wants to be the actual 
ruler of his country. After elections 
two weeks ago, he took what he con- 
sidered to be the least of four evils. 
For the premiership, he chose frog- 
eved Octavian Goga, a well-known 
poet and leader of the National] Chris- 
tian party, smallest of Rumania’s four 
chief political factions. 

After a conference with his puppet 
premier last week, Carol broadcast: 
“| am fortunate that the administra- 
tion has decided to work along the 
lines of my policies. For the fulfill- 
ment of aims, there must be a new 
spirit of love and regard for the rights 
of others. My people have a right to 
live.’ Goga had already given a slight- 
ly different version of the same idea: 
“Rumania now begins to belong to the 
Rumanians.” To make the process 
complete, the premier began a drive 
against an element in the country’s 
18,000,000 population which he first 
described as “foreign,” then frankly 
as Jewish, 

In Bucharest, the capital, it was an- 
nounced that a national news bureau 
would be established to control the 
nation’s press. In other cities, armed 
detachments of National Christian 
blue-shirts stood guard. Hebrews were 
forbidden to sell liquor in any part 
of Rumania or to carry on any trade 
whatsoever in its rural areas. Jewish 
doctors, architects and engineers who 
had begun practice in Rumania fol- 
lowing the post-war influx of Jewish 

nigrants were summoned before 
examining boards empowered to re- 

ke their licenses. Still, the coun- 
try’s 1,200,000 Jews feared that the 
worst was yet to come. As in Ger- 

iny, they expected to be demoted 
to the ranks of second-class citizens, 
barred from professions and forbid- 
den to own land. 

Goga’s decrees were greeted by joy- 
ous exclamations from German news- 
papers. They predicted that Rumania 

ould soon join the Japanese-German- 
ltalian aati-Communist front. The 
ltalian press applauded a message 
from Goga to Mussolini which express- 
ed “deep admiration for the splendor 
{f Fascism.” Both Germany and Italy 
hoped to be given free access to large 
Rumanian resources of oil, grain and 
timber. 

What was good news to dictators 

Ss distinctly bad news to Paris, 
whose diplomats have long tried to 
keep both Rumania and Yugoslavia 
free from Fascist influence. In the 
French capital, it was reported with- 
out confirmation that the treasury 
would cease all armaments loans to 
both nations. Loath to relinquish 
Carol as an ally, Frenchmen consoled 
themselves with two theories: that 
the king meant to maintain friendly 
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relations with France; and that he 
had chosen Goga merely to avoid 
choosing Cornelius Cordreanu, whose 
All-for-Fatherland party is more 
powerful and even more pro-Nazi than 
Goga’s National Christians. 

While Carol’s “spirit of love” was 
thus giving Europe concern, his own, 
personal love underwent a change. 
His red-headed, half-Jewish mistress, 
Magda Lupescu, was reported to be 
fleeing to France to wait until Ru- 
mania’s storm of anti-Semitism had 
blown over. 

Another prominent Rumanian was 
expected to go home while the crisis 
was still fresh. This was pro-French 
Nicolas Titulescu, former foreign 
minister. From Switzerland to Julius 
Maniu, leader of the People’s Peas- 
ant party, he wired a pledge of ad- 
herence, renouncing his ties to the 
reactionary Liberal party. Thus two 
of Rumania’s greatest popular idols 
became united in an open fight against 
Caro] and Goga. When the premier 
calls new elections, as he soon must, 
since he controls only nine per cent 
of the Bucharest parliament, the two 
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leaders may produce such a wave of 
popular sentiment that even Goga, a 
past master at the art of police-pro- 
tected ballot-stuffing, may not be able 
to prevent the return of democracy 
to Rumania. 





France: Coup 


If John L. Lewis were to prohibit 
his C. Il. O. unions from going on 
strike for higher wages, his action 
would be roughly parallel to that 
which the French government took 
last week. A few days before, the 
120,000 laborers who provide Paris 
with its public services refused to go 
to work. Without bus or subway 
transportation other citizens walked 
anywhere from blocks to miles to their 
places of employment. Skeleton staffs 
of workmen kept gas, water and elec- 
tric power distribution nearly at nor- 
mal, 

Without regard for the fact that the 
Popular Front government which he 
heads is ostensibly a labor party gov- 
ernment, Premier Camille Chautemps 
declared that he would move against 
the strike “with the greatest vigor.” 
This he did by remembering a coup 
which Premier Aristide Briand had 
used to shatter a railway strike in 
1910, 

Every able-bodied Frenchman more 
than 22 years old is a military reserv- 
ist. Premier Chautemps warned the 


strikers that if they did not return to- 


work, they would be called out as 
army reserves and assigned under 
military technicians to carry out the 
jobs they had deserted in the first 
place. Threatened with the possi- 
bility that they thus would be turned 
into strikebreakers to end their own 
strike, the workers of Paris capitulat- 
ed within 24 hours. Suburban em- 
ployees won an increase of $1.15 per 
month in living cost allowances, Ur- 
ban workers won nothing at all. 

In Paris, the Popular front was thus 
saved. But elsewhere, goaded by the 
steady rise in prices which has eaten 
up most of the wage increases they 
struck for last year, French workers 
were on strike again in half a dozen 
different industries, Since it was the 
Communists who had agitated for the 
Paris strike, it was a question how 
long the Popular Front could hang to- 
gether in denying support to the la- 
boring classes before it split once 
more into its component parts—pro- 
labor Communists, pro-labor Social- 
ists and conservative Radical Social- 
ists. The annual budget, passed last 
week, called for higher taxes to meet 
the perennial treasury deficit, and did 
not portend any quieter labor condi- 
tions in the future. 

Weakened within, France was 
threatened from without. Last week, 
Augur, famous London newspaper cor- 
respondent, revealed the unhappy na- 
ture of the Christmas talks in Berlin 
between Pierre-Etienne Flandin, for- 
mer French premier, Dr. Paul Goebbels, 
German propaganda minister, and 
Konstantin von Neurath, foreign min- 
ister. The tall Frenchman was told 
that Adolf Hitler wanted three painful 
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concessions from Paris: (1) recogni- 
tion that German interests were, pre- 
dominant in Austria; (2) an end to 
French support of Czech policy in 
regard to German minorities; and (3) 
return of prewar German colonies or 
their equivalent in Africa. Should 
these demands be ignored, Goebbels 
warned, the Reich would also insist 
on the return of the French province 
of Alsace, which France lost to Ger- 
many in 1870 and won back in 1918. 





China: No Compromise 


Two orange peddlers, whining their 
wares in a crowded Shanghai street, 
looked up as rich Joseph Lo Pa-hong, 
“Rockefeller of China,” emerged from 
his home in the French Concession 
and walked to the curb to await his 
limousine. There was a sudden spat- 
ter of shots. When the hubbub quiet- 
ed, Lo was dead and the orange ped- 
dlers were nowhere in sight. 

So began a campaign which terror- 
ized Shanghai last week. Lo, China’s 
most prominent Roman Catholic lay- 
man, had just been named chairman 
of a new Shanghai Civic Association 
to cooperate with the Japanese in 
aiding war refugees and restoring 
trade. When an attempt was made 
on the life of another member of the 
Association three days after Lo’s mur- 
der, it became clear that any Chinese 
who trafficked with the conquerors 
would do so at the risk of death. 
Chances were that the terrorist gang 
belonged to Chiang Kai-shek’s dread 
Blue Shirts, patriot-fanatics pledged 
to die for their country. 

Citing the murder of Lo as proof of 
the presence of “lawless elements,” 
the Japanese demanded of the Shang- 
hai Municipal Council the right to: 
(1) censor newspapers; (2) control 
the police; (3) run the Council itself. 

Japanese demands of a broader na- 
ture were confided to Dr, Oskar Traut- 
mann, German Ambassador to China, 
to be passed on to Chiang Kai-shek. 
Tokyo’s minimum peace terms were 
said to call for: (1) “economic coope- 
ration”; (2) disavowal of Communism; 
(3) an I. O. U. on a war indemnity; 
(4) recognition of Manchukuo; (5) ap- 
pointment of Japanese advisers. 

Blue Shirt terrorisms, however, 
were one of many evidences that Chi- 
nese Nationalists, beaten in arms, had 
no intention of surrender: 

North: In “the holy land of China,” 
central Shantung, the Mikado’s men 
took sacred White Horse Mountain 
and the Mountain of a Thousand Bud- 
dhas, and neared Confucius’ birthplace 
at Chufu. But at Tsingtao on the sea- 
coast, Japanese investments were gut- 
ted by fire and dynamite. When the 
Chinese devastation squads finally 
marched out, they left discipline of the 
loot-maddened city to a vigilante corps 
of 240 British, French, and Russians 
who kept order with clubs. 

South: On the Canton-Hankow rail- 
road—only important source of sup- 
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Lo’s Murder Set Off a Campaign 


plies still in Chinese hands—breaks in 
the tracks were mended as fast as 
enemy bombs made them. Cantonese, 
traditionally China’s most hot-blooded 
patriots, vowed to make the expected 
invasion of their city Japan’s most 
empty victory. “We will leave noth- 
ing that might be useful to the Japa- 
nese or their puppets,” clarioned Yu 
Han-mou, commanding general, 

West: In Chungking, Chiang Kai- 
shek handed over his title and rou- 
tine duties as Premier—but not his 
dictatorial power—to his brother-in- 
law, Dr. H. H. Kung. Radiating con- 
fidence, Chiang assured an Associated 
Press interviewer: “We need only two 
months to reorganize.” 

What will you do, he was asked, if 
Japan cuts the Canton-Hankow rail- 
way? “There is nothing to prevent 
us resorting to... obscure camel 
routes over inaccessible frontier,” re- 
plied Chiang cheerily. “In its thou- 
sands of years, China has learned 
to be resourceful. We will find other 
routes.” 





Spain: Biggesi Battle 


The Spanish war raged at its fiercest 
last week in the ancient city and 
mountainous province of Teruel. 
There, the Government’s surprise cap- 
ture of the city and the Insurgent 
counter-offensive (PATHFINDER, Jan. 
1 and 8) had developed into what was 
described as the war’s greatest battle. 
Both sides admitted that Spain’s ultim- 
ate fate might well be decided on the 
blizzard-swept heights around Teruel. 

On a battlefield covered with snow 
and strewn with thousands dead, an 
estimated 200,000 men fought in near- 
zero weather. Conflicting accounts 
gave both sides possession of the 
devastated city. Insurgent forces cele- 
brated its recapture and reported that 
the Rebel garrison besieged there had 
been relieved. At the same time, offi- 
cial Loyalist dispatches told a differ- 
ent story. These, though admitting 
temporary set-backs, asserted that 
Government forces were protecting 





“all vital points closest to the 
and had stopped the Rebel drive ; 
the entire 15-mile front. Facts s 
ed to favor the Loyalist claim. |. 
though lines north and southw: 
Teruel were reported changing h 
every few hours, the Loyalist flax 
flew over the city as the week m 
a close. 
_ Within Teruel, meanwhile, Govyerp. 
ment troops blew up one Insur; 
stronghold and stormed another. 
remnants of the besieged Rebe! 
rison were reported to have escaped 
to the Aragon Hotel where they |! 
barricaded themselves and conti! 
their staunch resistance. 

In the course of the Teruel strug! 
three names were added to the 
of newspapermen dead in line of du! 
They were Edward J, Neil, vet: 
Associated Press correspond 
young Brandish G. Johnson, rep: 


.for the magazines Spur and N: 


week, and E. R. S, Sheepshank 
Reuters (British news agency). | 
ering the armies of Rebel Generali 
mo Franco, they were killed on | 
road to Teruel when a Loyalist 
struck their car, 


Mexico: Oil Row 


Last week and the week before, nu- 
merous seismic disturbances rocked 
Mexico, but none so badly as the row 
between the government and foreign 
oil companies. This shook confidence 
in Mexico’s policy toward non-M 
can landowners. 

The oil spat in Mexico, which was 
climaxed last week when President 
Lazardo Cardenas abrogated the so- 
called Morrow-Calles oil pact of 192%, 
began as long ago as 1911. It was first 
aggravated by the Mexican Conslitu- 
tion of 1917, which provided for | 
nationalization of petroleum. And in 
1925 it was aggravated again by a |:w 
requiring foreign holders of oil lands 
to exchange their titles for govern- 
ment concessions. These difficu!tics 
were removed by the agreement nego- 
tiated by the late U. S. Ambassador 
Dwight W. Morrow and Presid 
Plutarco Calles, This provided that 
the right to oil lands acquired b« 
1917 would continue in force as “ 
firmatory concessions.” But 
President Cardenas entered 
three years ago, his six-year plan 
nationalization of the petroleum 
dustry renewed the old dispute. 

Last May and June 18,000 work 
in the country’s $400,000,000 oil ind 
try (financed chiefly by American 
and British capital) went on strike « 
manding increased wages. Thi 
British and American companies o!- 
fered higher wages but the wor! 
turned the offer down and resorted | 
government arbitration. Last month 
the government’s Labor Board decreed 
a much higher increase (PATHFIN))- 
ER, Jan. 1). The companies balked 
and appealed to the Mexican Suprem 
Court. Last week the board suspen- 
ed its order pending the court’s ruling. 
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President Cardenas then virtually 
abrogated the Morrow-Calles pact by 
declaring in his annual message to the 
Mexican people that Mexico had the 
right to royalties on concessions al- 
ready granted foreign companies, in- 
cluding those known as “confirmatory 
concessions.” In the same speech he 
warned that failure of the United 
States to maintain the peso’s exchange 
rate would hurt U. S, trade with Mex- 
ico. This warning was made despite 
the fact that his finance minister had 
just obtained promises from Washing- 
ton that the United States would help 
maintain the peso as well as aid Mex- 
ico’s social program through contin- 
ued purchases of silver. 





’ ee 
Egypt: Farouk’s Crisis 

With promulgation of the Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty last year, a handsome 
i7-year-old boy named Farouk be- 
came the first king of a free Egypt in 
100 years. From his father’s death in 
April, 1936, he reigned under a regency 
ind under the British. But with his 
i8th birthday last July, he became 
king in his own right. 

Immediately, he began to exhibit a 
will of his own and a desire to rule as 
well as to reign. Last week, scarcely 
more than a month before his second, 
formal coronation on February 11, 
Farouk had driven his country into a 
constitutional crisis that worried 
Europeans as well as Egyptians. 

Ousting a majority party’s premier 
and cabinet, unless they have failed to 
receive a Parliamentary vote of con- 
fidence, is not considered good form 
for a constitutional monarch, Yet self- 
willed Farouk had overlooked this 
formality and arrogantly dismissed 
Premier Mustapha Nahas Pasha and 
his cabinet, leaders of the Wafd (Na- 
tionalist) party, which has almost 
three-fourths majority in both houses 
of Parliament. 

First act of the new premier, 61- 
vear-old Mohamed Mahmoud Pasha, 
opposition leader, was formation of 
i “coalition” cabinet excluding Wafd- 
ists. He next dissolved the Blue Shirts, 
Wafdist semi-military youth organi- 
zation- —24,000 strong. Nahas’ refusal 
to end this group at Farouk’s com- 
iand had resulted in his dismissal. 

Enraged Wafdists rioted in Cairo 
streets. In Parliament, they booed 
down a royal decree of adjournment 
ind refused to leave even after police 
had turned out the lights. Instead 
they listened enthusiastically to a 
speech read in matchlight by the oust- 
d Premier Nahas, then boisterously 
voted an overwhelming lack of con- 
fidence in the new government (180 to 
17 in the Chamber, 84 to 4 in the 
senate). 

However, Premier Mahmoud and 
King Farouk will govern without them 
for a month. Then they must either 
face the Chamber again or call for 
new elections by April 2. They count 
heavily on the king’s popularity with 
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International 


Farouk’s Decree Was Booed Down 


students and progressives to carry 
them through. 

Meanwhile, however, the British 
Government, helpless to _ interfere, 
quietly lacked confidence also. Mah- 
moud’s new cabinet contains several 
pro-Italian ministers, and all the 
world knows about Italy’s ambitions 
in the Near East. Even though the 
Oxford-educated premier, who is nor- 
mally anti-British, would likely pre- 
fer British to Italian intervention in a 
pinch, Italy has been known to inter- 
vene just “to preserve law and order.” 

So to Alexandria last week moved 
1,000 British anti-aircraft troops, for 
safety’s sake, to guard vital traffic 
through the Suez Canal. 





Soviet: Five Year Plans 


When Dictator Josef Stalin launch- 
ed his first Five-Year Plan for the in- 
dustrialization of the Soviet Union on 
Oct. 1, 1928, the important State Plan- 
ning Commission (Gosplan) charted a 
detailed course for industry, agricul- 
ture and education. Calling for a 119 
per cent increase in production and 
laying the wide foundation for de- 
velopment of the nation’s heavy in- 
dustry, the first Five-Year Plan was 
completed Dec. 31, 1932, eight months 
ahead of schedule. 

Enthusiasm over that success ran 
high as the second Five+Year Plan was 
launched Jan. 1, 1933. For the first 
few years the second Plan hummed on 
toward its goal of a 114 per cent in- 
crease in production. By last April 
the Planning Commission triumphant- 
ly announced that it, too, had been 
completed ahead of schedule. Later, 
however, it was revealed that while 
the terms of the plan had been fulfilled 


as to production by industry as a 


whole, many vital branches like the 
coal, timber and food industries lag- 
ged far behind schedule. 

Last week, as purge-stricken Russia 
rang the old year out and the new 


year in, it completed the old Plan 
without fanfare and embarked on a 
new Five-Year Plan, the third since 
1928. The new Plan differed little 
from the first two, except that it pro- 
vided only for the current year. Be- 
sides calling for a 15 per cent increase 
in production by Soviet industry over 
1937, it provided for increases in 
labor’s productivity and a 10 per cent 
wage increase. The fact that it de- 
tailed production only for 1938, in- 
stead of for the entire five-year period, 
was probably due to the disorganized 
condition in the Planning Commission 
itself, where the highest executives, 
including Valery I, Mezhlauk, its chief, 
were removed by the purge. 

Meanwhile, in line with the Soviet’s 
intention to make the Red navy a more 
powerful arm of national defense, a 
government decree last week separat- 
ed the army and navy which since 
1934 had been governed by the Com- 
missar of Defense. Creating a Com- 
missariat of Naval Affairs, the decree 
made Peter Smirnooff the Soviet’s first 
naval commissar, 


ASIDES ABROAD 


Etiquette: Scotland Yard, Britain’s 
famed police headquarters, has issued 
the following rules of conduct for its 
detectives: “Don’t let your wife or 
sweetheart get into the habit of wait- 
ing for you outside the station. It 
might prevent you from getting into a 
good case .. . Don’t get friendly with 
your neighbor; one day you may have 
to arrest him ... Don’t lean against 
sideboards or door frames ... Be a 
strong, silent detective.” 


o * ® 











Those Americans: Dance mannefs, 
bad in Britain, were “much, much 
worse” in America, declared Canon 
W. Thompson Elliott in a Leeds, Eng- 
land, newspaper article about his trip 
to the United States. “To see a young 
man in evening dress stick out his 
elbow toward a girl and hear him 
say ‘Hop on, kid,’ annoyed me ex- 
tremely,” commented the Canon, 

“Pea Soup”: Oldtimers called the 
recent London fog the worst since 
1904. A _ cross-channel boat spent 
seven hours trying to find Calais, its 
landing port. At Charlton, Goal- 
keeper Bartram of the soccer team 
stuck to his post for hours, unaware 
that the game had been called off. A 
searching party found him. 

Miracle: A lawsuit at Brentford, 
England, was dismissed because the 
defendant seemed too deaf to under- 
stand the questions put to him, As 
the deaf man lowered his ear trumpet 
to leave the witness box, the registrar 
asked: “Do you want costs?” “Yes, 
please,” said the witness promptly. 
“I thought you’d hear that,” remark- 
ed the registrar, 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Science Advances 


With differing degrees of acuteness, 
laymen and scientists realize that thou- 
sands of human lives are being wasted 
through poverty, ignorance and need- 
less war; that in many countries of 
the world there is no such thing as 
freedom of thought; that entire peo- 
ples have been educated to such terri- 
ble hatred for one another that they 
may yet come to grips in a struggle 
which for bloodiness and destructive- 
ness will have no equal in history. 

Twenty-four centuries ago, for a 
world smaller but similarly troubled, 
the great Greek philosopher Plato 
proposed that countries should be 
ruled by sage philosophers who could 
agree on truth and justice, This idea 
echoed loud in 1936. In that year, it 
was proposed at the Harvard Tercen- 
tenary celebration that a great “court 
of wisdom” should be formed to give 
the world the benefit of scholarly re- 
search and advice. In that year also, 
at the annual meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, attending members voted 
heartily for a resolution which recom- 
mended the establishment of a “Demo- 
cratic World Association of Science.” 
Last week, after the winter meeting of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science in Indianapolis, 
a similar group had voted with similar 
fervor for a similar proposal. The 
proposal read: 


Be it-resolved that the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science extends to the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence and all other organizations of 
similar aims throughout the world an 
invitation to cooperate not only in ad- 
vancing the interests of pure science, 
but also in promoting peace among 
nations and intellectual freedom in 
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big cash prices for thousands of different titles. 
Rm 7, M0 books tn past twenty-one Hane 
high as $500 for asingle book. For exampi 
we will pay you cash for the following booke as described 
ip our price list: 











Pilgrim’s regress ennneeens canine $4,000.00 
of Tom Sawyer...... 200 
Old Swimmin’ Hole............. 75.00 
I 6d 6 os 0d 606066088 vi 100.00 
Treasure fsland................. 50.00 
Seartet Letter... .............0.- 35.00 
Venus and Adonis 5,000.00 
250.00 
45.00 
100.00 
50.00 
50.00 
100.00 
25.00 
100.00 
These 
we 
our latest list pa full information. Don’t delay—a 
gingle old school book, story book, bible, poetry, hie- 
tory, travel, almanacs, newspapers, letters, etc., may 
bring you $25, $50, $100, $500 or even $5 for 
certain books. Better investigate NOW 10¢ to the 
American Book Mart, 140 S. Dearborn St., 1104, 
latest list of books 





International 


Dr. Conklin Voiced Hope for Ideals 


order that science may continue to 
spread more abundantly its benefits 
to all mankind. 


American science thus seemed to 
have advanced from cloistered labora- 
tories at least to the fringe of world 
affairs. Chief aim of the “Triple A-S” 
seemed to be to combine in the near 
future with other bodies to form an 
organization of such tremendous pres- 
tige that world leaders could not ig- 
nore its opinions. What opinions it 
was likely to have were foreshadowed 
in the address of Dr. Edward Conk- 
lin, Princeton University biologist and 
retiring president of the Association. 
He declared: “Intellectual freedom has 
been essential for the advance of sci- 
ence , .. Science is everywhere the 
same in aims and methods, This fact 
greatly strengthens the hope that in 
a world bound by science into one 
neighborhood there may come to be 
common ideals regarding fundamental 
ethics.” 

He then sketched the principles, 
surprisingly religious in tone, which 
science would champion: “Science re- 
gards the search for truth as one of 
the highest duties of man. It regards 
noble human character as the finest 
product of evolution; it considers the 
service of all mankind as the universal 
good; it teaches that human nature 
may be improved, that reason may 
overcome unreason, cooperation sup- 
plement competition and the progress 
of the human race be promoted by 
human intelligence ... Science should 
stand for freedom, especially in those 
countries where war, force and feroc- 
ity are used to compel acceptance of 
ideas.” With an eye to 55,000,000 
American church members, he asked: 
“Why should not science regard reli- 
gion an ally and not an enemy in this 
process of civilizing the wild beast in 
man?” 

One definite proposal thus broached 


Pathfinder 


was that science and the church, as 
well as the proper educational instii\- 
tions, should begin a relentless c¢.»; 
paign, preaching concern for tru! 
insistence on intellectual freedom « 
opposition to the warping thought 
demagogues and dictators. To 
was added the admission that sci 
must study more carefully the possi! 
effects of its research, in order not 
plunge the world into a complete c! 
os of man, machines and inventions 

Compared to the exciting idea th.' 
an international combine of scient 
might some day guide the world | 
ward intellectual freedom, the pur: 
scientific reports read at Indianapo! 
might have seemed dull. Actua! 
they were not, Nearly 5,000 of | 
18,000 members of the Association ; 
its 160-odd affiliated organizati: 
gathered to listen to papers on 
different branches of science. Th: 
heard of new discoveries, new c 
cepts, and received at least one ink! 
that there is something higher in 
ture than mere physical law. Rep: 
included these: 

@ How does sap reach the | 
branches of trees which are someti:): 
300 feet high? Finding the answer | 
this 200-year-old riddle led Dr. Phi! 
R. White of the Rockefeller Institut 
of Medical Research to the discov: 
of an incredibly powerful vital fo: 
in the roots of plants, Secretions 
tomato roots, he found, generat 
enough pressure to support a colun 
of water 200 feet high, although n 
vine ever reaches that height. So } 
tent was this force that it withsto 
an opposing force of 125 pounds to the 
square inch, then broke Dr, Whit: 
laboratory apparatus. The natural 
pressure was generated only at c 
tain periods, and seemed to indicat: 
that plants have vital processes whi: 
cannot be explained on a purely physi 
cal basis. 

g Colchicine is a yellow, crystallin 
substance best known as a remedy [: 
human gout. Dr. Albert F. Blakes! 
of the Carnegie Institution of Was! 
ington, D. C., reported that plan! 
inoculated with the drug swelled up 
as if they themselves had gout, th: 
produced miracles. The offspring 
from their seeds were hardier than t! 
parents, and double the size. Ther 
markable new plants, Dr, Blakeslee 1 
ported, could be cross-bred_ wil! 
others in a way previously impossible. 

G A complete and disturbing « 
tradiction to a rule of universe prev'- 
ously thought infallible was reported 


by researchers of Washington Univer- 


sity of St. Louis. Their studies ind 
cated that’ electrons, previous!) 
thought of as uniform bits of el: 
tricity which helped make up ato! 
were of 1,800 different weights and 
varieties. All matter may thus be 
“electrical jungle” which will def 
present-day atomic theory. 

@ A discovery of inestimable i 
portance to man was announced ! 
Dr. George Sperti and associates 
the Roman Catholic Institutum Div! 
Thomae at Cincinnati. Yeast cel!s 
mixed with a salt solution, injured by 
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THAT P.A. 
NO WONDER Johnny scam 
‘hariton (right) is smil- : -FIRM, NOT 
ng. He says: “Prince fF] ° 
Albert gives me down- [4 TIGHT. THAT 
right pleasure. It’s one to- "| MEANS REAL 
acco that always burns PIPE JOY! 


ool, slow, and even. I 
guess that’s due to the 
rimp cut which guaran- 
tees good packing and 
easy drawing. It has the 
fragrance, too, pipe- 
smokers in this section 
go for.” 



















PRINCE ALBERT 
SMOKES MIGHTY 
SMOOTH. IT 
BURNS SLOWER, 
LONGER. AND 
MILDER! 
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opyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


iF NOT EVERYTHING THEY SAY~DON’T PAY! 


FOR PIPE -SMOKERS — Smoke FOR ROLL-YOUR-OWNERS— 
20 fragrant pipefulsof Prince Albert. Roll yourself 30 swell cigarettes from 
If you don’t find it the mellowest, Prince Albert. If you don’t find them 
the finest, tastiest roll-your-own cig- 
return the pocket tin with the rest arettes you ever smoked, return the 
of the tobacco in it tous atanytime pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
within a month from this date, and _in it to us at any time within a month 
we will refund full purchase price, from this date, and we will refund 
(Signed) full purchase price, plus postage. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, (Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 

Winston-Salem, North Carolina Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


tastiest pipe tobacco you ever smoked, 


plus postage. 
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PASSING along the 
good word is one of 
Harry Barth’s best 
traits.This time he’s 
praising his favor- 
ite tobacco. Harry 
says: “Prince Al- 
bert is mighty 
smooth smoking. 
It’s better quality 
tobacco with a spe- 
cial process to take 
out the bite. It’s 
crimp cut, too, 
meaning that the 
flakes are shaped 
different—better 
for drawing.” 











BILLY KEEN (right) 
sure looks pleased 
with his P. A. “‘mak- 


in’s” smoke. He says: 


“That crimp cut sure 


makes Prince Albert 
burn slow and cool. 
Prince Albert is real- 
ly mild—extrasmooth 
—and TASTY!” 
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say what Youll say- 


It’s Tobacco with Real Taste and Body= 
yet, so mild, brother=SO MILD! 














1 CAN ROLL 
PRINCE ALGERT 
“MAKIN‘S’ 
SMOKES IN HALP 
THE TIME-AND 
THEY SURE 


























QUICKER, easier 
shaping was the 
Prince Albert quality 
that first appealed to 
“Blackie” Russell. He 
says: “That Prince 
Albert crimp cut sure 
snuggles down in the 
paper. Naturally it 
rolls up fast, smooth, 
and neat. Prince Al- 
bert is cool smoking, 
too—and as tasty a 
tobacco as I ever ran 
across. I get around 
70 swell ‘makin’s’ cig- 
arettes from that big, 
red P. A. tin.” 


$0 MIMD 









pipefuls of fragrant 
tobacco in every 2-oz. 
tin of Prince Albert 


70 


fine roll-your-own cig- 
arettes in every 2-oz. 
tin of Prinee Albert 


THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE 
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hour-long exposure to _ ultra-violet 
rays, then killed by radiation, were 
found to have remarkable healing 
powers. A chemical made from them 
and applied to fresh, severe burns 
caused growth of normal skin instead 
of hideous scar tissue over the affect- 
ed areas. Liver cells, injured in the 
same manner as the yeast cells, were 
found to have the power to produce 
new, healthy liver tissue. The poten- 
tialities of other body cells have not 
yet been investigated. 

@ Leukemia, an overmultiplication 
of white blood cells, is comparatively 
rare among “humans, but invariably 
fatal. Because it is to the blood what 
cancer is to other tissue, it has long 
attracted the attention of scientists. 
Dr. M. W. Emmel of the University of 
Florida, after working on laboratory 
animals, reported the first examples of 
artificially produced leukemia. He had 
injected benzene, phenol and xylol 
into his subjects. His discovery of a 
serum which cured artificially induc- 
ed cases of leukemia gave other re- 
searchers hope that a similar serum 
may eventually be found for human 
leukemia and cancer. 


Aid to Alcoholics 


Sad-eyed Dr. Norman Joliffe, chief 
of the medical service of the psy- 
chiatric division of the New York 
City Department of Hospitals, is an 
international authority on alcoholism 
and its effects. Last week, after ex- 
amining 1,000 hospital case records, 
he extended to topers what the New 
York Times coyly described as “a 
mixed message of hope and sympathy.” 

He divided drinkers into two types: 
the confirmed and the occasional, To 
New Yorkers just recovering from 
holiday season sprees, it seemed un- 
just that for habitual drinkers, Dr. 
Joliffe had a remedy, but for ama- 
teurs, none. 

Heavy and continued drinking pro- 
duces in human beings a serious dis- 
order called polyneuritis. This mani- 
fests itself in paralysis of nerves, fad- 
ing eyesight and muscular pains, chief- 
ly due to the fact that pronounced 
alcoholics lose their appetites and do 
not get all the vitamins they need. 
Dr. Joliffe suggested that small quan- 
tities of vitamin B-1, normally found 
in liver, pork, peas, beans and grain 
shells might either prevent or cure 
cases of polyneuritis. He suggested, 
further, that distillers might do well 
to include B-1 in their liquor recipes. 

For the aching head and jittery 
nerves which torture the party drink- 
er who has over-imbibed, Dr. Joliffe 
had no complete cure. He explained: 
“We usually prescribe plenty of fluids, 
such as water or milk, some sort of 
alkaline and—well, moderation... 
We don’t know why people drink, we 
don’t know what causes hangovers.” 
No more did Dr. Joliffe know what 
was the best remedy for the effects of 
ordinary drinking, but he saw no réa- 
son why customarily sober persons 
Should not get “boiled” now and then 
“for social reasons.” 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Past, Present, Future 


For the millions of Americans to 
whom the business slump was still the 
most absorbing topic of last week’s 
news, two annual conventions provid- 
ed food for thought. Speakers at both 
meetings looked back at the past, con- 
sidered the present ‘and peered into 
the future to explain the causes and 
probable duration of the recession. 

PAST: At Philadelphia, the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association, 
which was soon to receive Assistant 
Attorney General Robert H. Jackson’s 
own fiery explanation of industrial 
ills (see page 3), heard Lewis W. Doug- 
las invoke the economic past to inter- 
pret the economic present. The McGill 
University president, who in 1934 


quit his post as U. S. Budget Director 
because of disagreement with New 
Deal fiscal policies, found the seeds of 
current business troubles in the tariff 
policies inaugurated 65 years ago. 

High protective tariffs, he held, 
passed by government at the instance 
of industry, were a prime factor in 
fostering monopoly. Monopolistic 
tendencies continued to flourish be- 
caise of “the excessive paternalistic 
protection of the late 1920’s.” After 
the crash, however, Douglas contend- 
ed, the New Deal, instead of striking 
at the root of these policies, had 
created a “vast array of additional 
vested interests” such as protected la- 
bor and subsidized agriculture. 

This “political balderdash” Douglas 
castigated as “not facing up to the 
problem.” . He told the Association 
that the New Deal was opening the 
door to “a very vast amount of public 
power highly centralized in the hands 
of irresponsible individuals.” The 
only safe way out of present per- 
plexities, he insisted, was “to restore 
the freedom of markets” and a “policy 

. . of economic internationalism.” 

PRESENT: At Atlantic City, N. J., 
11 societies meeting as the Allied So- 


cial Science Associations concentrated 
their attention largely on the reces- 
sion. Dealing with more immediat 
causes of the slump than those con- 
sidered by Douglas, Dr. Leo Wolmav, 
Columbia University economist, bla 
ed current high wage rates as the chic{ 
cause. Assailing the New Deal doc- 
trine that high wages swell purchas- 
ing power, Wollman, once active 
labor and New Deal circles, accused 
trade unionism of pegging wages 
high that business could not make 
reasonable profits, 

“We enter the next phase of busi- 
ness, whatever it may be,” said Wo! 
man in a paper read to the American 
Economic Association, “with the cos|s 
of labor already high . . . This, in) 
judgment, is a labor climate not favo 





Internatio: 


Ayres Voiced Optimism, Wolman Hit High Wages, Douglas Urged Free Trade 


able to the large-scale expansion of 
investment and so of employment 
This thesis was supported by O. \. 
W. Sprague, Harvard University econ- 
omist and president of the American 
Economic Association. To expand 
production and stem the recession, 
Sprague called for a general reduc- 
tion in prices, to be made possible 
through a general reduction in wages. 
FUTURE: More cheerful was the 


sspears 
COLITIS SUFFERING OVERCOME 


Thousands who are troubled with Con- 
stipation, Poor Digestion, Nervousness, 
Bloating, Gas, Belching, Intestinal Hyper- 
acidity, and General Sluggishness may 
really have Colitis (inflammation of the 
colon or large intestine) without knowing 
it. Everyone suffering from these symp- 
toms is urged to test, Free, a California 
biochemist’s simple home method for re- 
lieving Colitis caused by constipation, hy- 
peracidity, and faulty diet. This new prod- 
uct, called Kolokay, in powder form, 1s 
easy and pleasant to take. Thousands of 
persons report such soothing relief from 
the use of Kolokay that we want all suf- 
ferers to try it without cost or obligation 
Write today for a Free package and in- 
teresting booklet. K-O-Kol Company, 
Dept. 233A, Glendale, California.—Adv. 
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tone of those who looked ahead. 
Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, widely- 
known Statistician and vice-president 
of the Cleveland Trust Company, pre- 
dicted to the American Statistical As- 
sociation that the recession would 
touch bottom by the first half of 1938. 
He warned, however, that recovery 
would be much slower than the pres- 
ent decline, and that this year’s un- 
employment would continue to grow. 

“If we measure by the Federal Re- 
serve index of industrial production, 
which probably will average for 1937 
about 109,” Ayres said, “I think it will 
be for 1938 within 6 or 7 per cent of 
9), either way. Automobile output 
will be lower by about 25 to 35 per 
cent than this year. Railroad freight 
traflic will be lower by as much as 12 
per cent and not more than 24 per 
cent.” 

Most hopeful was the professional 
economist, Lionel D. Edie. Closing 
the session on a high note of optimism, 
he declared: 

“The super-pessimists are bound to 
be wrong, for the situation will be 
turned around in 1938. It will be 
a cood year .. = 


Tungyiu in the Sout 


From the seeds in the brown, apple- 
sized fruit of the tungyiu tree comes 
tung oil—the most powerful drying 
oil known, Used as a substitute for 
linseed oil in paints and varnishes and 
for water-proofing fabrics, tung oil 
was introduced into the United States 
a bare 30 years ago. 

Known to the Chinese for centuries 
before the Western world realized its 
value, tung oil is in wide demand in 
this country. In China, because the 
operation of extracting the oil is sim- 
ple, producers are numerous and scat- 
tered. There is no standard quality, 
lrees are not improved and the oil is 

len adulterated. Most of the trees 








of 


are grown in the upper Yantgze valley 
and much of the product is lost in na- 
live shipping. Added to these hazards 
such other factors as the recurrent 
Oriental wars and the fact that specu- 
lators get much of China’s tung oil. 
lhus, tung oil from China costs the 
\merican consumer five times what it 
would cost if produced in the U. S. 
Until recently, America’s cultivation 
of the tungyiu tree had been on a small 
le. Experiments, dating from about 
1905, had concentrated most domestic 
production in Florida. Then, a few 
years ago, Mississippi took the lead 
when a cooperative of 100 men plant- 
ed some 30,000 acres to the tungyiu 
lree in that state. Site of the Mis- 
Sissippi development is the Pear] River 
County lands of L. O. Crosby at 
Picayune, 
iS preparing to take over an addi- 
mal 120,000 acres of Crosby’s land. 
With several processing plants estab- 
A PO SO ae 
FISTULA—FREE BOOK 


. 4 book which tells all about the mild 
‘McCleary Treatment for Fistula, Piles and 
non-malignant Rectal disorders will be 
sent Free. Address McCleary Clinic, 282 
Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Adv. 


Last week the same group | 


lished and more planned, Crosby and 
cooperative members were certain that 
a new and sizeable industry was ready 
to flourish in this country, opening up 
an important new field in the south. 

Use of tung oi] has increased widely. 
In 1936, imports amounted to 127,000,- 
000 pounds. In that same year 75,000 
acres were under cultivation in the 
United States and from a small por- 
tion of this acreage, some 2,000,000 
pounds were produced, 

With prices ranging between 20 
and 30 cents a pound, and paint and 
varnish manufacturers ready to use 
limitless amounts of the oil, members 
of the cooperative were confidently 
predicting last week that the American 
tung oil industry would in a few years 
reach $100,000,000-a-year proportions, 


Briefs _ mo 


@ Farm products totaling 3,055,- 
773,000 pounds went into American 
beer vats during 1937, the United 
Brewers’ Industrial Foundation re- 
ported last week. Barley malt led 
ithe list with 2,176,928,721 pounds 
(64,027,315 bushels). Other items list- 
ed included corn, rice, sugar, hops, 

Gg “Calcium metaphosphate,” an ex- 
traordinarily concentrated fertilizer, 
has been developed by Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority scientists, that agency 
has just announced, Commonly known 
as “metaphos,” a 300-pound applica- 
tion of the fertilizer is said. to have 
raised the yield on worn-out cotton 
Jand 57 per cent, 

q “Drastic” drops in meat prices 
since the end of November led the De- 
partment of Agriculture to predict last 
fortnight that meat costs in 1938 will 
return to normal. Tumbling from 11- 
year highs reached last fall, beef is 
now 12 centsapoundcheaper, pork 94% 
cents, veal 3% cents and lamb 2 cents, 

@ A general move of chain stores 
to stop buying Japanese novelty 
goods because of consumer resentment 
against them since the start of the 
Oriental conflict was indicated in New 
York City last fortnight. Two nation- 
wide 5-and-10 cent store chains, Wool- 
worth and S. S. Kresge, announced 
they would stock no more Nipponese 
merchandise “until further notice.” 
Some American manufacturers were 
said to have benefited by the policy, 
although Czechoslovakia, France, Bel- 
gium and Great Britain were making 
strong bids for the trade. 





WILL THE ‘LITTLE FELLOW 


SLEEP om COUGH 


Because It Acts 
Locally and 
Internally 


Night coughing due to colds is mighty 
hard on youngsters. They can’t get up 
the choky phlegm. Depend on Piso’s, 
Its 2-way action - - local and internal 
--gives “first-spoonful” relief. 


LOCALLY, Piso’s special combination 
of ingredients clings to the throat, 
quickly soothes and relaxes irritated 


membranes that bring on coughing. 


INTERNALLY, Piso’s stimulates flow 





of normal throat secretions to loosen 
phlegm and help clear air passages. 
For coughs due to colds of both chil- 
dren and adults, ask your druggist for 
a bottle of 


modern-for- PiSo’s 3% 
mula Piso’s 
(pie-so's). Z y oF 






















mounting 
Stamps, ete. No paste needed. Neat, - 
easy to use for mounting prints tight or 
loose. Sold at photo supply and album 
counters or send 10¢ today for pkg. / 


of 100 and free samples. 
Engel Art Corners Co., Chicago, ll., 
Address Dept 16-8 4717 North Clark St 
2 Drafting c 
Enjoy One of Industry’s Best Jobs 
Good Pay. Before anything is built, the Drafts- 
man must draw it. All Engineering—Bullding— 
Manufacturing needs him. Any pickup means first 
call for the Draftsman. 
Steady Work. One of the steadiest of all lines. 
Clean—interesting.Open road for promotion. A job 
where yoo are not old at 40. We train you and help piace you. 


No Experience Necessary. Write today for facta 
and 2 beginning lessons. No obligation. Actual les- 


PR E his 

wetady without interrupting preseat fob; Address DD tats 
American School, Drexel at 58th, Chicae: 
WATCH YOUR ADDRESS LABEL 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 
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SUBSCRIBE TO PATHFINDER 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

Please send PATHFINDER to the address below, 
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EDITORIAL 





Test 


With unemployment mounting and 
with the business setback likely to last 
at least until spring, relief once again 
becomes a problem commanding na- 
tional attention. Millions are without 
means of support and that means mil- 
lions must be helped. 

As this situation grows worse—and 
it will grow worse, because there is 
no immediate prospect of sharp re- 
covery—the condition of relief in 22 
states will bear watching. In these 
states there has been launched a new 
system of jobless insurance run in 
conjunction with the national Social 
Security Act. Eight other states will 
be running the same system by the end 
of the year and all the states will have 
it by 1939. The first real test of the 
plan starts now. 

Designed primarily to soften the 
Shock of large-scale unemployment, 
the insurance system helps the eligible 
jobless through payments, varying in 
the different states, of from $5 to $15 
a. week over periods ranging from 12 
to 20 weeks. Before receiving this 
aid, the unemployed individual first 
passes through a waiting period dur- 
ing which an effort is made to find 
work for him. If after that time no 
work is available, the insurance pay- 
ments start. The most any state offers 
is payments over a 20-week period. 
Eligible persons have a legal right to 
these payments, just as they would 
have a legal right to policy benefits 
from a private insurance company. 

After the payment period is over, how- 

y ever, they must look to other sources 
of help if they cannot find employ- 
ment in private fields. 

In the next few months, as 22 states 
swing this system-into operation, much 
should be learned as to the general 
effectiveness of an important phase of 
the nation’s Social Security Act. Un- 
questionably, the insurance plan will 
be of great immediate assistance to a 
large segment of the jobless population. 
In a large number of cases, it should 
tide people over the trying period be- 
tween unemployment and re-employ- 
ment, but it cannot be expected to 
work wonders. It offers only a tem- 
porary “cushion” at a time when job- 
lessness is intensified by a serious re- 
cession in business. It cannot be look- 
ed upon as a solution to a fundamental 
economic problem. At best, it serves 
merely as a stopgap, as a measure de- 
signed to ease the immediate effect of 
joblessness. It does not eliminate the 
causes of unemployment—it is not 
meant to, 

But as it is, doing what it is meant 
to do, unemployment insurance is a 
long step forward in the history of 
American social legislation. No argu- 
ments can be offered against its prin- 
ciples, no criticism worthy of the name 
can be set against its broad objectives. 





As it undergoes its present test, it 
will bear watching only in the sense 
that defects may be found in its ma- 
chinery. Expert observation in this 
respect should be helpful in improv- 
ing the system wherever flaws in 
operation are discovered or wherever 
inefficiency and waste occur. 


q 
In Behalf of Sanity 


No intelligent person can look about 
him in the world today and feel that 
all is well. On every side, if there is 
not war or the rumors of war, there 
is a thunder of confused voices.- The 
times are in disorder. Old norms have 
fallen. Economically and socially, 
civilization seems much like an au- 
tumn leaf gone into decay. 

Decay perhaps is not too strong a 
word for it. Throughout the world in 
the past few years, there has been a 
sickening decline in political morality, 
a cynicism cheap enough to make the 
stomach turn. There is no need to 
dwell at great length on this fact. By 
this time, it is more or less obvious 
to everybody that great portions of 
the earth are now ruled by men seem- 
ingly without conscience, seemingly 
contemptuous of all those _ ideals 
once held as dear as life. Need 
names or actions be cited? There are 
few who do not already know where 
international treaties are viewed with 
scorn; where individual liberty is 
lampooned as nonsense; where truth 
is ridiculed; where religious freedom 
is denied: where the dignity of the 
human spirit has been violated by 
half-neurotic demagogues; where men 
die swiftly and mysteriously because 
they will not conform; where war is 
idealized as heroic beauty and where 
all that was once thought good is 
swept aside. These are familiar facts. 
We have known them almost from the 
day the World war ended. They are 
part of that insanity, an intensification 
of it, and they are driving the family 


of nations to a new and greater 
madness. 
This is not exaggeration. If it is, 


then it is exaggeration by many minds, 
Religion has recognized it; science has 
recognized it; all who have faith in 
the finer aspects of mankind have rec- 
ognized it, But still the evil spreads, 
threatening to strike far beyond its 
own borders. At such a stage, if we 
are to go on living in a free civiliza- 
tion, we must set up defenses in be- 
half of sanity. We must find first the 
cause of the evil, and then the cure. 
We know, in a general way, that eco- 
nomic unbalance is largely the force 
behind political unbalance. We know, 
in a general way, that internal dol- 
lars-and-cents desperation has driven 
leaders of certain countries to extreme 
and ugly policies. We know, in a 
general way, that the evil passions of 


Pathfinder 


the times take root in forces iio} 
easily reached because they are 0; 
fully known. We know, in a gencr,| 
way, that things would not be as | 
are if nations felt secure and if 
masses within nations felt secure. \\¢ 
know these things, and we know we 
cannot simplify the situation si: 

by saying that the world would 
all right if its leaders were all risitt, 
Above all, but still in a general y 
we know that the industrial re\ 
tion, the machine age, the vast socia| 
and economic changes of the past 25 
years have knocked old systems «i 
of joint and that we are suffering 
cause we have not yet found a \ 

to adjust ourselves to a new age, tv) 4 
new economy. 

All this being so, it becomes app: 
ent that man must, in a sense, rebuild 
his world. Before it is too late, he 
must, for example, remove those 
ditions that lead to international t: 
ty-breaking, to arrogant and immor:|! 
aggression, to overwhelming econo 
depressions. He must set up 
standards at home and abroad, and 
must so order his universe that th: 
will be no recurrence of events le: 
ing to political repression, loss of | 
erty, and suspension of democratic 
processes. In lands where he is n 
free, he must stand militantly on 
guard against creeping encroachments 
on his liberty. At the same time, to 
strengthen that liberty, he must mike 
his democracy work so that it will be 
democracy for all as well as for the 
few. 

These are generalities, to be sure, 
but they point the way. They «re 
generalities such as are now gi\ 
impetus to a union of scientific and 
religious forces, together with the 
forces of democratic education, to sect 
up a kind of “world court of wisdo: 
The idea is not fantastic. If there 
were some _ international clearing 
house for ideas, if there were some 
great body of wise and cooperative 
minds, the world might be the better 
off for it. Certainly it would not 
be the worse off for it. 


As an article on page 10 of this is- 
sue reports, American scientists have 
already invited scientists throughout 
the world to join in a united move- 
ment to restore intellectual freedom 
to its place and to help preach all over 
again the need for democratic prin- 
ciples. In addition, they have at las! 
begun to take a serious interest in the 
practical social and economic effects 
of their inventions. In this effort, 
educational and religious institutions 
might well join their great forces. Be- 
cause of wheels, wings and keels, the 
whole world has been reduced to a 
closely interdependent. neighborhood. 
The fortunes of one nation quickly 
affect the fortunes of another, In the 
20th century there is need for uni- 
versality both in thought and action. 
It is not at all absurd to think that an 
organization of minds might restore 
and preserve the world’s sanity. Man's 
mind made this civilization, and man’s 
mind should be equal to the task of 
running it. 
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~ SCHOOLS > 
A. S. U. at Vassar 


4t Columbus, Ohio, three years ago, 
the Student League for Industrial De- 

ocracy and the National Student 
League merged into a new group call- 
ed the American Student Union. 

Made up of earnest young men and 
women Whose political beliefs range 
from a fuzzy sort of Communism to a 

ilitant liberalism, the Student Union 
has in three years established itself 
as by far the most progressive force 
of college youth in America. Intelli- 
sent, idealistic, vocal and sometimes 
zealous to the point of being silly, its 
9,000 members have constituted a 
nited front of social-minded under- 

luates on the campuses of some 150 
{merican colleges and universities. 

Last week, however, for the first 
time, the united front was weighing 
the possibility of a split. The possi- 
bility had developed a week before at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., at fashionable 
Vassar, onee of the nation’s best col- 
leges for women. There, for four days, 

ore than 500 Student Union dele- 
gates from as far west as California 

t in annual convention. It was the 

hject of peace that caused internal 
strile, 

\ day before the dissension appear- 
ed, the convention had unanimously 
oted to boycott Japanese goods and 
went on record as urging embargoes 
against Japan and Rebel Spain, while 
dvocating aid to China and the Span- 
ish Loyalists. As a demonstration of 
faith in the Japanese boycott idea, the 
delegates left their meeting rooms to 
build a great bonfire outdoors. Girls 
from Smith, Hunter, Barnard, Oberlin 
ind other schools stripped off their 

stockings on the spot and fed 
them to the flames. Piles of silk 
underelothes were carried from near- 
by dormitories to add to the fuel, and 
ile delegates tossed in their silk 
kties. As this went on, an enthu- 
siastic chant swept across Vassar’s 
handsome campus: 
Make lisle the style, 
Wear lisle for awhile. 


If you wear cotton, 
Japan gets nottin’, 











With its anti-Fascist, anti-aggres- 

on, anti-Japanese feelings thus ex- 
pressed, the militantly pacifist Student 
Union next day turned to a militantly 
argumentative discussion of peace. 
rhe argument started when Joseph P. 
Lash, the A. S. U.’s executive. secre- 
tary, submitted a report urging that 
the Oxford Pledge be repudiated and 
that the convention endorse a policy 
of “eollective security” as against 
“peace at any price.” 

fo ask that the Oxford Pledge be 
repudiated meant asking for fervent 
opposition, “The motion’s screwy,” 
shouted one delegate. “Phooey,” 

ied another. At the convention a 
year ago, the A. S. U. had unanimously 
adopted the Pledge, which originated 





at Oxford University in England and 
which bound students not to support 
the government in any war. Despite 
the strong opposition, however, the 
Union reversed itself by a 4-to-1 vote 
and abandoned the Pledge as “a deter- 
rent in the campaign for peace.” 

Less heated were discussions on 
other subjects having to do with stu- 
dent rights, academic freedom, educa- 
tional guarantees for the needy, and 
labor problems. In between forums, 
the delegates heard Dr. Henry N, Mac- 
Cracken, Vassar president, caution 
them against extreme policies and 
exploitation by political demagogues. 

Although the convention’s peace 
stand still rankled in the breast of 
many a dissenting delegate and al- 
though there were threats of a split 
in the ranks, the meetings closed with 
all singing “Solidarity Forever,” the 
Socialist anthem. What the young 
progressives had accomplished was 
open to debate. How they had once 
more shown their social] awareness, 
however, could best be summed up in 
President Roosevelt’s message to them: 
“It is encouraging to find that there 
are students sufficiently socially mind- 
ed to devote four days of their brief 
Christmas holiday to a discussion of 
our country’s problems .. .” 


Historians’ Complain 


American students often complain 
that history, like Latin and Greek, is 
a “dead” subject. American teachers 
often complain that reactionary citi- 
zens thwart their right to free teach- 
ing. Last week, following the annual 
convention of the American Historical 
Association in Philadelphia, both com- 
plaints found substantial backing. 

Dr. Guy S. Ford, acting president 
of Minnesota University, bluntly 
warned that teachers of history who 
dwelt largely upon the past were 
shirking their duty. He asked them 
instead to concentrate on American 
and European history of the last 150 
years. The historian, he said, should 
trace the “evolution from extreme in- 
dividualism ,.. to the growing social 
awareness that we must yield in large 
areas to common action for the gen- 
eral welfare.” 

That “sterility” of historical teach- 
ing and its failure to deal cdgently 
with modern problems: was not all 
the fault of the teacher was the point 
of Dean Carle Wittke of Oberlin Col- 
lege. In a withering blast against 





those who seek to compel teaching ~ 


that simply upholds the political sta- 
tus quo, Dr. Wittke declared bitterly: 

“Teachers have learned that the 
road to success runs through member- 
ship in the Chamber of Commerce, 
playing bridge with the right peo- 
ple ... or, in other words, becoming 
community-minded, politically sterile 
and anemically neutral .. .” 

The Dean deplored teachers’ col- 
leges which “teach people to teach 
something they know little about” and 
parents who “mobilize the forces of 
the great American home in defense 
of the status quo whenever a new idea 
sprouts in our children’s heads.” 


| —Farm Journal 
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A Three Days’ Cough 
Is Your Danger Signal 


No matter how many medicines you 
have tried for your cough, chest cold, or 
bronchial irritation, you can get relief 
now with Creomulsion. Serious trouble 
may be brewing and you cannot afford 
to take a chance with any remedy less 
potent than Creomulsion, which goes right 
to the seat of the trouble and aids nature 
to soothe and heal the inflamed mucous 
membranes and to loosen and expel the 
germ-laden phlegm. 

Even if other remedies have failed, 
don’t be discouraged, try Creomulsion, 
Your druggist is authorized to refund 
your money if you are not thoroughly 
satisfied with the benefits obtained from 
the very first bottle. Creomulsion is one 
word—not two, and it has no hyphen in 
it. Ask for it plainly, see that the name 
on the bottle is Creomulsion, and you'll 
get the genuine product and the relief 
you want. (Adv.) 

















@ORDERS FOR 
HANDYMAN 
TOOL 


Onty tool of ite kind! Pul 
-. pipes. roots, smal 
umpe, jacks up tracks, trec- 
tors, wagons: lifts buildings: 
etretches fences; splices wire; 
makes cider press; a 4 rim 
tool, etc. Simple to operate. 
pulls, or pushes with 3 Ton 
pacity, CK, EASY, SE 


Mak —quick!y—demonst 
ting tnd selling thie remarkable a 
° o 
Srmnere, garages, factories, Needed 
$i Ben: Des "You ear big 

or ow 2. 
ft. No experience needed. ork 
time or spare time. 
START NOW—WRITE USI 


K. L. Me Mont., sold eight tn 
afternoon, N. F. Franz, 8. D., made 
$165 im six hours. You heave op 

to make money like this. Live man 
wanted in every county. Get our 
amazing sales plan-—it's ® money 
maker for you. 


HARRAH MFG. CO., Dept. P-51, BLOOMFIELD, INDIANA 


SAV MONEY ON 


MAGAZINES 


> 3 


Five Mz. °160 
Any 4 in Addition to PATHFINDER 


—American Fruit Grower —Good Stories 
—American Poultry —Heme Circle 

Journal —Home Friend 
—Blade & Ledger —Home Arts Needlecraft 
—Breeder’s Gazette —Household Magazine 
—Ciopers Farmer, hath’ Wome ie 
—Cloverieaf American —Plymouth Rock Monthly 

Review —Poultry Tribune 
—Country Home —Rhode Island Red 
—Everybody’s Poultry Journal 

Magazine —Successful Farming 
—Woman’s World 
X PATHFINDER 

Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 

No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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JOY HODGES IN NEW MOVIE 
GIVES STAR PERFORMANCE 
Joy Hodges highlights the Uni- 


versal Picture, ““Merry-Go- 


Round of 1938”. Why not 


highlight your mornings with 
another Star Performance — a 
clean, lasting shave with a Star 
Single-edge Blade? 4 for 10¢. 
Star Blade Division, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BLADES 


FOR GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 


‘s 


‘y LD Dahlia-F lowered, 4 eolors, 
mea = Searlet, Yellow, Lavender, Rose, 


for 10c! Burpee’s Seed Catalog free. 
. Atlee Burpee Co., 395 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


Monument Book. $11 Up 
Guaranteed. Freight paid. Write 
quickly. U. S$. MARBLE & GRAN- 
ITE CO., A-59, Oneco, Florida 


w A | T E = end an ag ~" twa 
Columbian Music Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5X, Toronto, Can. 


iF YOU HAVE 


GRAY HAIR 


and DON’T LIKE a 
MESSY MIXTURE.... 
then write today for my 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


As a Hair Color Specialist with forty years’ European 
American experience, | am proud of my Color Imparter 
for Grayness. Use it like a hair tonic. Wonderfully 

for the scalp and dandruff; ie can’t leave 
stains. As you use it, the gray hair becomes a darker, 
more youthful color. I want to convince ze sending 


ou 
miy free trial bottleand book telling All About Gray Hair. 
ARTHUR RHODES, Hair Color Expert, Dept. 4, LOWELL, MASS. 





























Pathfinder 

wrote columnists Joseph Alsop and 
Robert H. Jackson Robert Kintner, “the first of the | 
Much as the movies announce anew ident’s’ followers whose polit 


star every few months, the impresari- 
os of the Roosevelt regime since 1933 
have been producing one New Face 
after another. Some of these, like 
General Hugh Johnson and Raymond 
Moley, have gone with the wind. Oth- 
ers have steadily grown in importance. 

Last week’s Man of the Moment— 
able Robert Houghwout Jackson, As- 
sistant Attorney General—gave prom- 
ise of being the Man of the Next Few 
Years, possibly even the President’s 
choice for next President, Within a 
week he had made two speeches that 
sent political prophets into a frenzy 
of conjecture, antagonized every con- 
servative newspaper in the country, 
and launched the administration’s 
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Jackson: Man of the Next Few Years? 


suddenly announced drive on monop- 


olies (see page 3). 


In substance, what Jackson said was 


this: 
There exists in this country an 
“economic oligarchy of autocratic, 


self-constituted and self-perpetuating 
grogps.” The wealth of this oligarchy 
is not dependent on brains. In the 
days of young capitalism and free 
competition “the rich man’s son had 
to make good or the company went 
bust.” Today, as a result of monop- 
oly, “the rich man’s son... can stay 
at the top indefinitely because he has 
no competition.” There is no place 
for most young men or women to 
start except “at the bottom of an im- 
possibly long ladder dominated by 
America’s 60 families.” 

Greedy for profits, “economic anar- 
chists” brought on the present reces- 
sion by raising prices out of propor- 
tion to wage and material costs. Now, 
eager to throw off governmental in- 
terference, they threaten “a strike of 
capital.” 


As the man who had “sold” a great 
to the President, 
Jackson was the most important man 
“He is,” 


anti-trust crusade 


in the New Deal last week. 


build-up has been encouraged 
partly superintended by the Presic 
himself ...A personable and u 
ally able man, he combines i: 
pleasantest fashion the tastes of 4 
Tory country squire, the view 
public questions of an advanced 
Dealer, and the manners and met! 

of a rising young bank director.” 

While the press was calling hi 4 
political Cinderella, brilliant Bo} 
Jackson was calmly winding up 4 
brief New Year’s holiday: going 
parties with his pretty wife; rid 
horseback with his daughter, a 
dent at one of the capital’s sch: 
and seeing his son off to Yale. 

The Jacksons live in a pleasant. 
pretentious house opposite the (|! 
nese Embassy in residential north- 
west Washington. They have two 
servants, a Negro maid aad butler, [pn 
the Jackson parlor, a framed picture 
of President Roosevelt hangs over the 
piano. Furniture is comfortable mii- 
dle-class overstuffed. Family photo- 
graphs are all over the tables and 
mantel, amid a cozy jumble of books 
and magazines. On New Year’s Day, 
decked with mistletoe and a Christmas 
tree, the Jackson parlor looked like a 
hundred thousand other parlors. 

When he talks to a guest in his own 
home, Jackson is likely to hook one 
long leg over his chair-arm. He looks 
younger than his 45 years because of a 
lean, athletic physique and elastic 
stride, the product of a love for sport. 
He keeps several saddle horses on a 
farm in nearby Maryland, but has had 
little time to ride them recently. 

Riding and racing are in his blood. 
He was born on Feb. 13, 1892, at the 
Spring Creek, Pa., farm, “where 4l! 
Jacksons have been born since 1797.” 
His mother’s ancestors were Dutch 
who came to America before the Eng- 
lish, From them Jackson inherited 
his difficult middle name, Houghwout 
(pronounced how-ut). His father was 
a gentleman farmer. All the Jacksons 
have been Episcopalians and 
sonian Democrats.” 

From schools in Jamestown, N. ). 
Robert went to Albany (N. Y.) Law 
School, He was admitted to the bar 
when only 21, married Irene Gerhard! 
of Albany three years later, and wen! 
back to Jamestown. 

There he became a successful small- 
town lawyer, agent for local telephor 
and railway corporations, directo! 
and general counsel of the Bank 
Jamestown. Because he liked 1! 
easy pace of country t 


“Jack- 


life and the 


chance to keep his own cabin cruiser 


on Lake Chautauqua, he refused 
New York City offers. 


From this pleasant obscurity he ws 
called by Governor Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in 1931 to investigate the admin 
istration of justice in New York State. 
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Came February, 1934, and Jackson 
was invited to be assistant general 
counsel to the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. Although he didn’t like Wash- 
ington (and still doesn’t), he yielded 
to the persuasion of his old friend, 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau. 

When the Treasury unsuccessfully 
prosecuted the late Andrew Mellon on 
charges of income tax fraud, Jackson 
was the man in charge. He did not be- 
vin to hit the front pages, however, 
until August, 1935, when he went be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee to 
present what was considered an 
epochal report on so-called soak-the- 
rich taxes, based on the principle of 
the ability to pay, This report is the 
basis of Jackson’s views on monopoly, 
currently the views of the New Deal. 
{mong other things, Jackson found: 

(1) That five per cent of the cor- 
porations owned 85 per cent of the 
nation’s corporate wealth, 

(2) That the old saying, “from shirt- 
sleeves to shirtsleeves in three gen- 
erations,” true in free-market capital- 
ism, was no longer true in practice. 
“Large invested fortunes under pres- 
ent conditions ... not only perpetuate 
themselves, they grow.” A large pro- 
portion of the community’s produc- 
tive resources is thus funneled into 
a few hands, to supply the wants of a 
few individuals. 

Solely from the point of view of a 
tax expert, Jackson argued that those 
who benefited most hugely from the 
social order ought to pay the lion’s 
share of “the costs of protecting the 

cial order.” When he was trans- 
ferred to his $9,000-a-year job in 
the Department of Justice in 1936, 
he began to attack the same prob- 
lem, the problem of the concentration 
of wealth, from the prosecutor’s point 
of view. Instead of saying merely, 
“Tax the monopolies,” he said, “Police 
ihe monopolies.” 

To his championship of the small 
businessman, a credo built up when, 
as counsel to Jamestown firms and 
utilities, he saw “local industries 
pushed to the wall” by big business, 
Jackson adds a genuine liberalism. 
He has ably and factually defended 
uch measures as child labor legisla- 
tion and collective bargaining. 

He never thunders or “orates,” pre- 
ferring a courteous and deadly ban- 
ler. “Those who talk rugged individ- 
ialism,” he once mused in a magazine 

rticle, “seem always to be those who 
live softly themselves . . . They are 
terrified at the suggestion of inherit- 

nee taxes, the effect of which at 
vorst would be to give their own sons 
i chance to be rugged individualists.” 
lt is a talent for remarks like this that 
adds to his forcefulness. 

Like Roosevelt in his ancestry, ideas, 
and personal charm, Jackson has a 
broad, quick grin which may some 
day be as famous as Roosevelt’s. About 
plans for his own future, he is non- 
committal, “I never plan over a long 
range,” he says. Then he quotes his 
favorite line from Robert Louis Stev- 
enson: “To travel hopefully is a better 
thing than to arrive, and true success 
is to labor.” 
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In his Washington, D. C., hotel last 
week, Senator CARTER GLASS of Vir- 
ginia, New Deal foe, celebrated his 
80th birthday with members of his 
family. Asked for a statement, he re- 
plied: “I’d rather be 40 than 80.” 


* . sd 


When his son VITTORIO became the 
father of GUIDO, a boy, BENITO MUS- 
SOLINI became a grandfather for the 
second time within 10 days. His 
daughter, Countess EDDA CIANO, had 
just borne her third son, MARZIO. 


a - 





FRANCES PERKINS (Mrs. Paul 
Wilson), U. S. Secretary of Labor, an- 
nounced the engagement of her daugh- 
ter, 21-year-old SUZANNE WILSON, 
to young DAVID HARE, son of the 
late Meredith Hare, New York attor- 
ney. Suzanne left Bryn Mawr College 
at Bryn Mawr, Pa., a year ago to take 
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Daughter 


Engaged: Secretary Perkins’ 


a job in a Washington, D. C., art gal- 
lery. Hare is working in the field of 
color photography in New York City. 


* * * 


While other players threw 1,000- 
franc pieces on the gaming tables at 
a Monte Carlo sporting club, ED- 
WARD, Duke of Windsor, played cau- 
tiously with 100-franc chips and won 
$33. 

At an Atlantic City dinner of Pi 
Gamma Mu, 23,000-member nation- 
wide society for the advancement of 
social sciences, Rear Admiral RICH- 
ARD EVELYN BYRD was awarded a 
key for “distinguished service in the 
cause of social science and interna- 
tional cooperation and peace.” 

The chauffeur of a state govern- 
ment official had his driver’s license 
promptly suspended after he had 
whizzed past another government car 
near Steelton, Pa., going 65 miles an 
hour. Occupant of the second car 
was Governor WILLIAM EARLE, re- 
cently returned from a European tour, 





NOTHING ELSE LIKE STAZE 
TO KEEP FALSE TEETH FIRM 
HOLDS HOURS LONGER 


Staze is not a powder! It holds teeth 
firm up to 48 hours! Just squeeze a 
little of this new dental discovery on 
your plate—and enjoy new all-day 
comfort even with loosest lowers. 
Nothing else like it on the market, 
More economical than messy pow- 
ders. Recommended by dentists. Get 
a tube of Staze from your druggist today. Made by the 
makers of Stera-Kleen. Money back if not delighted. 


Mail Coupon for FREE 


STAZE HOLDS FALSE TEETH FIRM 


The Phillips & Benjamin Co., Dept. P-2 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Please send me free sample tube of Staze 
Name.... . 

Street & Number.... 

City 


STRANGE DEV/CE 


WELDS. SOLDERS 


With POWER from Your AUTO BA 


An amazing new electric arc welder that retails 
for the small sum of $3.76 works right off your 
auto battery without removing it from the car, 
It uses a new low-voltage carbon that 

about as little current as four headlight 

Can be used on an electric pent yr, by 

a TRINDL CONVERTER in 

Broken parts are simply seid ts = b 
white-hot electric arc that PRODUCES mae 
7,000° HEAT IN JUST A FEW 


MELTS Iron and Steel 


Almost INSTANTLY! 
Welds fenders, radiators and 
holes in bodies, milk cans, 
tanks, brazes brokencastings. 
Workson anything iron, steel, 


Positive MONEY BAC many operation 
ANTEE by aresponsible firm, 


Caitumet Ave. 
Bement: 


[M5 CHEAP OIL BURNER 


WHY COOK OR HEAT With COAL or WOOD 
Quick heat at turn of valve hotter, _ “wanes ee J, STOVE, 
cheaper, no dirt, eshes or drudg- URNACE. 
ery. Burne outs = new way—no 


SENT ON TRIAL "72"s.! 


bills, pays for iteelf Re yy 
hat it eaves at our ris! of 


FREE SAMPLE UD ASETS cance cnare or fol tem 


Write card will do ddress 
un Facts eS. A-750 Factory Buliding, Kenses City, Me. 



















NEW PATTERNS- LOWEST PRICES 
po png ree eg ae LEATHER TIES! 


this leading leather 






tie. Quick sales and repeats. Rich colors and 
yatterns. Embossed leather, equal oi oy ties. 
‘ong wear—wrinkle-free, Cleaned with damp 
clot Send SOc for two samples, one 
in-hand, one bow, including Sales Kit of latest 
9 patterns. Money back plan, free premiums, 
Bon’ t delay—start steady income now. 


NU-MODE TIE CO., Dept. 1, Sanaa 








Look at This! 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 443 ALL 4 ONLY 
McCall's Magazine 


PATHFINDER y Save $2.00 


No change or substitution in magazines in this 
club permitted, Magazines MUST al) go to one 
address. Each magazine for one full year. 


PATHFINDER WASHINGTON, D. G 








True Story Magazine 
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| Here is YOUR 


High School 


Education! 


In One 
Handy 
Volume 






4 Year Course 
Complete 


OU need no long- 
er be held back be- 
cause you did not 
finish school! Here, in a 


single volume, is all you 


missed—and more. The 
essentials demanded of every 
man and woman by modern 
business, professional and social life. Never before has 
profitable study been such delightful pastime. It is as 
easy as reading your newspaper. Fifteen or twenty min- 
utes a day spent with this amazing volume will trans- 
form you into a confident perecnalit . Prepare yourself 
for advancement, more money, a fuller life and the 
respect of your friends by this simple means which is 
sheer pleasure, more fun than bridge or the movies. 


Many High School Graduates 
Do Not Know HALF That 
Is In This Fascinating Volume 


High School Self Taught is a miracle of condensation. 
Twenty volumes packed into 812 pages, complete with 
study outline and self-testing examinations. Never be- 
fore has fine English been so clearly and usefully pre- 
sented. Never before has algebra been so easy and 
practical. History unrolls before you in mental pictures 
so vivid you cannot forget them; dates as easy to re- 
call as events in your own past. The classics of all 
times and nations, painting, architecture, sculpture 
and music outlined to give you a cultured background. 
Physics, chemistry, astronomy, geography, biology be- 
come tools in your hands, tools with which to work in 
building your future. Porcholosr, and physiology com- 
plete this four-year High School course, making this 
the greatest educational bargain 
in all history. 


Send No Money 


We want you to see this book. 
We want you to judge for your- 
self, in your own home and at 
your leisure, just how much it 
can mean to you. Fill out the 
coupon below and mail it at 
once. High School Self Taught 
will be sent to you on approval 
by return mail. Examine the 
beautiful binding, the large, 
clear type; take your first few 
High School lessons with our 
compliments. Keep and read 
pe ook five days—then decide 
if you wish to own it at the un- 
precedented price of only $1.89 
plus a few cents postage. 


BLUE RIBBON BOOKS, INC., 
Dept. 48, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 


No further payments 


20 volumesin 1 


Good English 
Civil Government 
History of U. S. 
English Literature 
Biology 
Modern History 
Geography 
Psychology 
Guide to Classics 
yey | 
Ancient History 
Algebra Made Easy 
French 
Astronomy 
Physics 
Geometry 
Medieval History 
Spanish 
Physiology 
Guide to the Arts 
16 pages of col- 
ored maps‘ 





Blue Ribbon Books, Inc., Dept. 48, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

Please send me High School Self Taught. When the post- 
man delivers it to me I will deposit with him only $1.89 
plus the few cents postage. I will examine the book for five 
days with the understanding that if for any reason I am not 
completely satisfied, I may return it to you and you will 
refund my money in full. 


O Check here if enclosing $1.89 WITH this coupon, in 


which case WE will pay the postage—YOU save. Same re- 
turn and refund privilege applies, of course. 





CAPITAL CHAT | 


N GREENBELT, the government’s 

model town on the outskirts of 
Washington, the first consumers’ co- 
operative grocery and meat market 
was dedicated last fortnight. Roy S. 
Braden, town manager, presented the 
grocery keys to the United States, as 
represented by the store manager. 
Then the first mayor of _Greenbelt 
made a speech suggesting cooperation 
as a solution to world problems. 

This is the refreshing thing about 
Greenbelt in a cynical world: the fact 
that even groceries and meat markets 
there are symbols of the More Abun- 
dant Life. No one in town is more 
idealistic about it all than His Honor, 
the likable young mayor—37-year-old 
Louis Bessmer, an employee of the 
Public Health Service. 

Bessmer and four other councilmen 
—a mechanic, a Library of Congress 
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Bessmer Is Greenbelt’s First Mayor 


clerk, a government auditor, and the 
assistant manager of Greenbelt Con- 
sumers Service—were elected last No- 
vember. Among themselves, the coun- 
cilmen chose Bessmer mayor. Accord- 
ing to the town constitution, he is sup- 
posed to be just a figurehead like King 
George VI, good for presiding at dedi- 
cations, while Town Manager Braden 
does the work, Actually Bessmer is 
doing a lot of voluntary work. He 
edited the first six issues of the 
Greenbelt Cooperator and founded 
the Greenbelt Journalistic Club. 

Having moved there Nov. 3, the 
Bessmers are among Greenbelt’s first 
100 families. They are also the par- 
ents of Greenbelt’s second youngest 
citizen, David Wilmot, aged three 
months. David Wilmot would have 
been the youngest citizen except that 
the district community manager’s wife 
had a baby three weeks later. 

To his father, an Hungarian immi- 
grant, Bessmer owes an interest in so- 
cial problems. To three jobless years 


Pathfinder 


during which he spent days reading ip 
the Library of Congress, he owes 4 
knowledge of economics. He worke: 
his way through a boys’ preparat: 
school at Hudson, O.,reported for Ohio 
newspapers until the depression, they 
knocked around the country looking 
for work. He is interested “heart 4:4 
soul” in Greenbelt as “a great yari- 
stick for the building industry.” 
says, “Never in our married life ha 
my wife and I had so much space, «; 
such beautiful surroundings.” 

When sentimental Washington 
papers attack the “bureaucrats wlio 
keep dogs out of Greenbelt,” Bess: 
gets indignant. Only 265 families, 
one-third of the town population, ha 
moved in, he points out. When two- 
thirds arrive, the villagers will vote, 
Meanwhile, Bessmer insists, the Unit- 
ed States government is not anti-dog, 


* * * 


ERE are some notes we jolted 
down at random during a recent 
non-guest visit to the White House: 

q Winter is busiest for the White 
House staff. Many of the 1,000,000 
tourists and virtually all of the 3,000 
dinner guests a year come during |: 
cember, January, and February. | 
Presidential dinners, there is a butler 
to every four guests. 

q If a radiator leaks or an eleva- 
tor gets stuck in the White House, the 
housekeeper calls the National Park 
Service trouble-shooters. When the 
President gives a fireside chat, a Park 
Service electrician always stands by 
just in case. But Park Service 
sponsibility ends when a light fixtu 
has to be changed. That can’t be do 
without an okay from the Fine Arts 
Commission. 

q In the part of the White House 
that is open to tourists from 10 a.m. to 
2 p.m., is a library. A rope stops the 
visitor at the door, but that is near 
enough to see on the shelves such 
books as The Rise of Japanese Sea 
Power, The Economic Consequences 
of the New Deal, The Voice of Ex- 
perience, The Abolition of Inheril- 
ance, and 100 Per Cent Money. Last 
week one book stood awry, as if 
hastily replaced. Its title was Speech- 
es for All Occasions. Two days later 
the President delivered his message 
to Congress. Of course, it may have 
been a coincidence, 

Gg To the tourist-visited wing, the 
Roosevelts have brought few chang: 
The Roosevelt china is displayed, 
along with Abigail Adams’ toast rack 
and Andrew Jackson’s coffee cup. The 
new china is ivory-tinted with 48 
gold stars on a black rim, the Presi- 
dential seal, and the Roosevelt coat of 
arms—a rose and triple feathers. 

q The super-indignant Congress- 
woman from Indiana who advocates 
chopping down the Japanese cherry 
trees (PATHFINDER, Dec. 4) might 
well extend her crusade to the White 
House. In the garden is a bloodleat 
Japanese maple planted by Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland. The East Room is 
even more sinister. There a Japanese 
jiu jitsu expert once flung President 
Taft flat on his ample waistline. 
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"World’s Foremost” 


With hair drawn tightly back from 
a high forehead, with deep blue eyes 
set under heavy lids and thick, short 


eye-brows, with prominent cheek- 
bones and a face looking as though it 
had been constantly scrubbed, 50- 


year-old Georgia O’Keeffe appears to 
be the personification of a stolid and 
rugged plainswoman. That she is by 
nature quite a different sort, however, 
was demonstrated again last week. 

For her fourteenth annual New 
York exhibition of paintings, Georgia 
O'Keeffe had prepared a series of 
canvases and pastels which revealed 
that “the foremost woman painter of 
the world” was essentially a dainty, 
serene and sensitive person. As in 
her former works, her daintiness was 
revealed by colors applied almost as 
though they were tissuey layers of 
leaf-metal. An obviously unhurried 
technique indicated her serenity, and 
the painting of a deer’s skull with two 
huge antlers set against a delicate blue 
desert sky and a low ridge of barren 
mountains betrayed her sensitiveness 
to such emotions as pity. That dainti- 
ness could be vigorous and that sim- 
plicity could be forceful, everyone of 
her paintings proved. Her current 
show is at “An American Place,” her 
husband’s art gallery at 509 Madison 
\venue. 

Flowers, which in her paintings 
now appear to critics as “disturbingly 
loaded with symbolism,” were Georgia 
(’Keeffe’s first subjects when she be- 
gan to take up painting at the age of 
1). Although, almost from the time 
he started to paint, her work defied 

ivention, there was or has been lit- 
tle of the bizarre in her life. Born in 
Sun Prairie, Wis., the daughter of Irish 

d Hungarian-Dutch parents,she was 

ised in Virginia and Texas. At 17 
he came to New York to study at the 
{rt Students League, but because she 

liked being told how to paint in 
he manner of European artists, she 
eft the school and went to Chicago 

do commercial art work and study 

the Art Institute. When she was 25 

e returned to Virginia to study in 
he University and then to Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

rhe turning point in her career 

ne, paradoxically, when she was 


ling as a supervisor of public 
hools in Amarillo, Texas. After 


ning home from work at night, she 
had made it a habit to shut herself in 
her room and draw with charcoal. A 
iend who saw two of these drawings 
took them to New York to Alfred 
Stieglitz—the man. who had introduc- 
d the works of Rodin, Matisse, Ce- 
Zanne and Picasso to America. Find- 
g the drawing refreshingly original, 
e asked to see more of her work, and 
finally in 1917 he presented the first 
O'Keeffe “one-man” show, 
loday, the woman who has been 
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Georgia O’Keeffe: Dainty, Serene, Sensitive 


acclaimed the greatest living artist of 
her sex, lives simply—almost a recluse. 
She has been married for 13 years to 
her famous impresario, 74-year-old 
Alfred Stieglitz, but she still refuses to 
let anyone call her “Mrs, Stieglitz.” 
Her only recreation is walking. 


“HOUSEHOLD 
Chair Pads 


An inexpensive way to improve 
straight, painted chairs is to make seat 
and back pads for them. For such 
pads the homemaker needs some cot- 
ton batting, cheesecloth and a cover- 
ing material—either plain or printed 
fabric that will stand laundering. 

To make a seat pad, the desired 
number of thicknesses of cotton bat- 
ting are cut the exact shape of the 
chair seat, but one-half inch smaller 
on all sides. This batting is put be- 
tween layers of cheesecloth and basted 
twice across and around the outside 
edge to keep the cotton from knotting. 
The outside cover is merely a slip 
that may be put over this pad. Tapes 
of the same material may be used to 
tie the finished pad to the chair posts. 

Back pads are measured, fitted and 
made in the same way. They are kept 
at the right height by sewing tapes to 
ithe corners and snapping or tying 
them around the top bar of the chair. 

eee 


Week’s Hints 


G Small smudges on wallpaper can 
be removed with an eraser of the 
spongy type. 

G To soften and clean leather use a 
mixture of one part vinegar to two 
parts linseed oil—applied with a cloth. 

Gg To prevent fruit cake from crum- 
bling while slicing, dip the knife into 
warm water frequently. 





























This Home-Mixed 
Cough Remedy is 
Most Effective 


Easily Mixed. Needs No Cooking. 


































































Cough medicines usually contain a large 
quantity of sugar syrup—a good ingredient, 
but one which you can easily make at home, 
Take 2 cups of granulated sugar and 1 cup 
of water, and stir a few moments until dis- 
solved. No cooking! No trouble at all. 

Then get from your druggist 2% ounces 
of Pinex, pour it into a pint bottle, and add 
your sirup. This gives you a full pint of 
truly wonderful medicine for coughs due to 
colds. It is far better than anything you could 
buy ready-made, and you get four times as 
much for your money. It lasts a long time, 
never spoils, and children love it, 

This is positively the most effective, quick- 
acting cough remedy that money could buy. 
Instantly, you feel it penetrating the air pas- 
sages. It loosens the phlegm, soothes the 
inflamed membranes and makes breathing 
easy. You've never seen its equal for prompt 
and pleasing results. 

Pinex is a concentrated compound of Nor- 
way Pine, the most reliable soothing agent for 
throat and bronchial membranes. Money re- 
funded if it doesn’t please you in every way. 
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Personal to Fat Girls! — now you can slim 
down your face and figure without strict dieting 
or back-breaking exercises. Just eat sensibly and 
take 4 Marmola Prescription Tablets a day until 
you have lost enough fat — then stop. 

Marmola Prescription Tablets contain the same 
element prescribed by most doctors in treating 
their fat patients. Millions of people are using 
them with success. Don’t let others think you 
have no spunk and that your will-power is as 
flabby as your flesh. Start with Marmola today 
and win the slender lovely figure rightfully yours, 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 


Imparts Color and BeautytoGray 
and Faded Hair 
6oc. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
Hiscox Chemical Works. Patchogue, N. Y¥. 








LONE STAR quitr | 


Illustrated circular and color samples 
of our ready-cut-to-size percale pleces 


in beautiful Rainbow colors—now given 
free. Send your name and FR E 
address — No obligation! ry 


ee “ 
Chicago, @, 





Needlecraft Supply 
800 WN. Clark Street, 


If You Need Extra Money 








Write at once for free details of our Spare Time a 
Income plan which is helping hundreds to earn } 
extra money every day. Address ' 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. GC rf 











FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, r 
ee / Dept. N172, Rochester, N. ¥. 
‘ ai : , Jf Sirs: Rush without charge (1) 32- 
mmeciate 7s page book with list of U. 8. Gove ; 
Tell me how 








Many 1928 A& ernment Jobs. (2) 
appointments S to qualify for one. 
expected 
ba NGME soccccsccsesesecesese ovesesese 
Mail Coupon 
today sure [{ AdArESE coscsscccccsenseeceeeesseeeee® 
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Don’t upset 
digestion 
when getting 

relief! 


Le headaches, depression, and dull- 
ness of constipation are bad enough 
Don’t also upset your stomach with a 
harsh, nauseous laxative! Get prompt re- 
lief this easy, modern way—take Feen-a- 
mint, the delicious chewing gum laxative 
The chewing stimulates natural, alkaline 
fluids. that actually aid digestion — and 
een-a-mint’s tasteless laxative ingredient 
passes unchanged through the stomach 
and acts in the intestine, where it should 
No wonder 16 million users enjoy Feen-a. 
mint’s refreshing flavor and gentle action ! 
will you. Try it! At all druggists, or 
write for generous FREE trial package. 





70th ANNIVERSARY OFFER 


Big Free Catalog ready; write for your copy. 

Seed Shows mammoth selection of hardy north- 

pre-tested SEEDS, PLANTS; 

° ' also BULBS, SHRUBS, 

Bargains! TREES, Field Seeds, 99%-plus 

pure. It pays to plant the best. 

Send 10 cents for 30-foot row of Sweet Peas, Zinnias, 
or Pansies—3 for 25 cents—ALL POSTPAID. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
Box 291 La Crosse, Wis. 
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Dictio: ft inet a Book 
mary an struction 
Pag PD srs, Wiles Ponseg Bangs 
WRITER for our bonafide, superior Offer. 


MMM Pubs.., Dept. 368, Portland, Ore. 


Lodestone $1 per pair 
Cards, Dice, Inks, Charms, etc. Catalog 
FREE. 6th and 7th Books of Moses $1. 
D. SMYTHE CO., Box 15, Newark, Mo. 
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inute Instruction Book 

absolutely FREE. Write for seeds NOW. 
post card will do. Address: 
LANCASTER COUNTY SEED COMPANY 

Station 43, 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR | 
and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator Y 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, ye 
Truckers, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1096 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 


aule'’s Seeds 


Famous Maule’s Blood-Turnip Beet, / 
Bonnie Best Tomato,MauleRadish, Ma magayg 
elas Big Boston Lettuee, Golden Rod } 


Paradise, Pennsytvania 











‘ 2 sted and guaranteed. Mauile’s Seed Book ’ 
¥m. Henry Maule, 456 Maule Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 





RAISE GUINEA PIGS for US 
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MAKE MONEY. Thousands needed for 
Laboratory Research. We supply breed- 
ers and buy the E- Write today for 
FREE illustrated book. Research Supply 
Corp., Dept. A-7. 2436 W. York St.. Phila, Pa. 





Dept. 144, FEEN-A-MINT, Newark, N, J. 
\*) : ca 





MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


Wise Girl (RKO): If Miriam Hop- 
kins’ fans are willing to overlook the 
fact the RKO has given her a story 
that is wholly unworthy of her tal- 
ents, they may be satisfied to find 
“Wise Girl” a pleasing comedy, Asa 
rich young heiress who is posing as a 
destitute would-be actress, Miss Hop- 
kins has little to do except recite some 
fairly humorous lines and scrap with 
Ray Milland. Behind the surface of 
light comedy lies a touching little sto- 
ry of Miss Hopkins’ attempt to gain 
the guardianship of two children who 
are being cared for by their down- 
and-out artist-uncle, Milland, The star 
of “Design for Living” and “These 
Three” deserves better treatment than 
she gets in this film. 





Bulldog Drummond’s Revenge (Par- 
amount): If nothing else, the movie 
character of Bulldog Drummond, the 
amateur detective, is persistent. Since 
1922 he has cropped up on the screen 
six times—three being within the past 
six months. This time he is back, in 
the person of John Howard, to un- 
ravel the mystery surrounding the 
theft of a formula for an explosive. 
John Barrymore has the role of a 
Scotland Yard official and Reginald 
Denny provides the comedy relief. 
Like other Bulldog Drummond pic- 
tures, this one is silly but amusing. 

Hollywood Hotel (Warner Bros.): 
For several years “Hollywood Hotel” 
has been one of the more popular 
radio programs, Featuring its original 
star, Dick Powell, the movie version 
is lavish and lively and should prove 
equally popular. With more comedy 
and more romance than the air-show, 
the picture tells the unimportant story 
of a country boy and a movie extra 
who are drawn together by their mu- 
tual aspirations to become stars. The 
late Ted Healy, Alan Mowbray, Fran- 
ces Langford, Edgar Kennedy, Hugh 
Herbert and Glenda Farrell lend sup- 
port. 

Every Day’s a Holiday (Para- 
mount): Mae West’s latest movie is not 
destined to cause the uproar caused 
by her recent broadcast. Mainly be- 
cause of the presence in the cast of 
Charles Butterworth, Charles Winnin- 
ger, Herman, Bing and Walter Catlett, 
the picture offers reason for honest 
laughter. Mae West has written a 
story in which she is the only female 
character—a confidence woman ad- 








ST. LOUIS SPECTACLE HOUSE, 


15 DAYS’ TRIAL 


SEE BOTH FAR and NEAR 
NO COSTLY EXAMINATION 


FREE EYE TESTER and catalogshowing latest 
styles and NEW LOW PRICES 


SEND NO MONEY 
Send your name, address and age TODAY to 


Dept. 20-A, 6233 Delmar Ave. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Pathfinder 


dicted to such pastimes as selling the 
Brooklyn Bridge to out-of-town suck. 
ers. As usual, though “no angel,” s). 
ends up by doing at least one gow: 
deed. This time, to square herse|{ 
with her audiences and with the ) 
lice whom she has outwitted througi)- 
out the picture, she gets honest | 
mund Lowe elected mayor of N, 
York on a reform ticket. Despite | 
fact that it is more genuinely hum 
ous than past Mae West pictur 
“Every Day’s a Holiday” is still a M. 
West picture—which, according to t! 
personal taste of movie-goers, may |) 
taken as condemnation or recomny 
dation. 


MONOPOLY— 


(Continued from page 4) 


hatched the depression. Now the: 
fore, the Administration must st 
the power of Big Business to rai 
prices arbitrarily, press its refoi 
and perhaps even resume its spend 
policies to restore permanent re 

ery, which monopoly has tempora: 
balked. 

3) Non-partisan observers, sensi 
an element of truth in each of th: 
extravagant arguments, were incli: 
to seek political explanations 
Washington’s outburst against 
nopoly. Some believed that the 
ministration, alarmed by the re 
sion, was attempting to force h 
prices down by mobilizing pul 
opinion against them. They point 
to an order from the Federal Trac 
Commission, timed simultaneous 
with the attack on monopoly, that t 
National Federation of Builders Su 
ply Association cease alleged pric: 
fixing activities which the Comn 
sion claimed were boosting constru 
tion costs to unreasonable heights. 

An opposite view was that the an! 
monopoly offensive indicated a belic! 
in Washington that the recession had 
nearly run its course. Sponsors 
this interpretation held that Congr« 
was expected to become more doc 
as business improved. The Admit 
tration, they believed, intended to pus! 
through its reforms by threatening | 
brand opponents as allies of monopo! 

PRECEDENT: Whatever the ai! 
behind the attack, there was nothi! 
new in the form it took. Monopo 
is a well-established villain of modern 
economics, and “trust-busting” his 
been a favorite political crusade ev: 
since Theodore Roosevelt fathered t!ie 
phrase. 

Webster defines monopoly as: 





The exclusive right, privilege 0: 
power of selling or purchasing 4 
given commodity or service in a give! 
market; exclusive control of the sup 
ply of any commodity or service in 
a given market; hence, often in popu- 
lar use, any such control of a com- 
modity, service or traffic in a given 
market as enables the one having 
such control to raise the price of a 
commodity or _ service materiall) 
above the price fixed by free compe- 
tition. 


The seeds of anti-monopoly senti- 
ment in the United States were sow" 
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during the 1870’s. Then, and for the 
next decade or two, most of the re- 
sentment against “trusts” centered 
around the railroads which were of- 
fering cheap rates to industry at the 
expense Of the farmer. However, 
yntil about 1890, anti-monopolism re- 
mained chiefly the concern of small 
parties only. 
In that year, with the support of 
both major parties and in a remark- 
ably placid atmosphere, the Sherman 
inti-Trust Act became law. It de- 
ared illegal “every contract, combi- 
nation . » » OF conspiracy in restraint 
of trade or commerce among the sev- 
eral states or with foreign nations.” 
\ny person making any such contract, 
or engaging in any such combination, 
or “monopolizing or attempting to 
nonopolize” interstate or foreign com- 
nerce or trade, was made subject to a 
fine of $5,000, a year in jail, or both. 
For the next decade the trust ques- 
n remained surprisingly quiescent, 
though 237 consolidations involving 
capitalization of six billion dollars 
vere made from 1890 to 1904. Not 
til the elevation of Theodore Roose- 

elt to the Presidency in 1901 did the 
1opoly question burn with the hot 
ne of a national issue. 

fhe first Roosevelt recognized the 
hopelessness of attempting to stop the 

rch of industrial mergers or com- 
bines. Distinguishing between “good 
trusts” which used monopoly to pro- 
vide cheap goods and efficient service 

for the public, and “bad trusts” which 
stilled competitors and arbitraily rais- 

ed prices, “T. R.” declared war on the 

latter. On conspiracies to monopo- 

liz he turned the harsh light of pub- 

ity. Holding that the Sherman Act 

is impossible of enforcement be- 
ise it did not define specific crimes, 

he fought unsuccessfully for amend- 
ents permitting “good” trade combi- 
ations and for licensing of inter- 


| state commerce, 


Although the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion launched 44 anti-trust suits, more 
han twice the total number formerly 
rig under the Sherman Act, the 
ill harvest of “Teddy’s” crusade was 
ot reaped until Taft was President. 
Then, in 1911, came the historic Su- 
preme Court decisions breaking up 
the Standard Oil and the American 
Tobacco Companies, 


rn \Vith those victories came the reve- 


lation of the inherent weaknesses of 


the Sherman Act. The Court declar- 
ed that whether a corporation had 
olated the law by restraining trade 
ist be determined “in the light of 
ason.” Thus a combination was 
egal not so much by itself as by the 
ults it had for the public. Under 
this judicial ruling, it soon became 
pparent, it was often impossible for 
either industry or government to 
know whether a combination was un- 
iwful until it had been tested through 
he courts, 
Attempting to fill this gap in the 
ti-trust law, Woodrow Wilson had 
enacted in 1914 the Clayton Act and 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. 
lhe first law specified certain types of 


; 
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Hugh Johnson Blamed the New Deal 


enterprise as illegal monopolistic prac- 
tices, but failed to specify what com- 
binations were legal. The second 
gave the Federal government a quasi- 
judicial body to enforce anti-trust 
legislation. Neither, however, obvi- 
ated the necessity of using the Su- 
preme Court’s “rule of reason.” 

During the war public attention was 
too strongly centered abroad to leave 
much room for interest in monopoly, 
and afterwards the tendency was 
rather to aid the booming industry 
whose fruits the public was enjoying 
than to restrict its growth. All three 
Republican Administrations of the 
1920’s prosecuted a substantial num- 
ber of anti-trust cases, but these were 
balanced by conciliatory tactics allow- 
ing industrial cooperation in price- 
fixing through trade associations.? 

From the disaster of depression, 
anti-trust sentiment arose again in all 
its former vigor. A resentful public 
was strongly inclined to lay its eco- 
nomic woes to mismanagement by Big 
Business, and both party platforms in 
1936 contained the strongest possible 
condemnations of monopoly, together 
with pledges to stamp it out. Such 
was the dry fuel ready for the coals of 
fire now being heaped up by the New 
Deal, 

TANGLE: The besetting curse of the 
monopoly question is the fact that 
monopoly is rarely all good or all 
bad, but is most often a complex ad- 
mixture of the two. Monopoly is evil 
when it chokes the life from compe- 
tition of smaller rivals by undersell- 
ing them. It is evil when it milks the 
consumer of his earnings by arbitrari- 
ly pegging prices above the limits 
necessary to yield a fair profit. 

But monopoly, as Theodore Roose- 
velt knew, can also be good. A large, 
well-managed concern can often ope- 
rate more efficiently than a number of 
small businesses. Therefore it can 


+ One of the arguments brought against the New 
Deal in respect to the sincerity of its anti-monopoly 
attacks was the paucity of anti-trust prosecutions it 
has instituted. The Roosevelt Administration has 
averaged nine such Picogcations ¢ a os, compared with 
2034 a year under Harding, 1434 a year under Cool- 


idge and 642 a year under Hoover. 
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produce its goods faster, more cheap- 
ly and in greater quantity. “Free com- 
petition,” on the other hand, which is 
supposed to be the “American way,” 
can and does produce failures and 
bankruptcies which throw men out of 
work and thus impair the national 
economy. Competition can be, and 
sometimes is, wasteful, because it 
forces industry to concentrate its ef- 
forts on beating out rivals instead of 
serving the public. 

Thus monopoly must be restrained 
in some manner, and fostering un- 
bridled competition is not the safe or 
the sane way to do it. The obvious al- 
terrtative is to allow certain “good” 
monopolies to exist in fields, such as 
communication, where monopoly can 
best serve the public interest. Such 


New Adding Machine / 
Fits Vest Pocket! // 


Adds, subtracts, and multiplies, up to one 
billion—yet it costs only 9. eighs 
only 4 ounces, Not a toy—guaranteed 
workmanship. Perfectly accurate, very f 
fast. Sells to business men, store- 
keepers, homes— wherever figures i, 
are used. Grab this opportanity. : Ep: 
Write at once for FREE y 
Sample Offer and Money- fost 
Making Plan. 100% Profit! 

VE-PO-AD, Dept. 112 
303 W.MONROE ST., CHICAGO 


| Best Support 
4for Rupture 


| /s the Human Hand 


Why worry and suffer with that rup- 
ture any longer? Learn about my per- 
fected trussinvention. Ithas 

ease, comfort and happiness te thou- 
sands who suffered from reducibler 
ture. Equipped with easy Automate 
AirCashion, it softly yet securely 
holds the rupture in 
any position, 

























springs or hard rd bade 


No en or plasters. 
low in price. nt on trial to prove it. 

ware of imitations. Never sold in stores nor is 
agents. Write today for ful) infermation sent free in plain envelepe, 
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ON 3 BIG MEALS A DAY 


Yes! It is possible to eat 3 big meals a day and 
yet suffer from malnutrition. 


Malnutrition often means an insufficient supply of 
ESSENTIAL VITAMINS AND MINERALS. Without 
these real good health is impossible, 


Deficiency of Vitamins or Minerals in the diet, 
due to processing or refining of natural foods, Josses 
in cooking or baking, and improper se.ection of 
foods are responsible for such Vitamin and Mineral 
starvation. In that event, you may become the 
victim of many common yet miserable ailments: 
Frequent colds, constipation, digestive troubles, 
colitis, loss of appetite, loss of weight, loss of vigor 
and vitality, nervous disorders, neuritic pains, 
secondary anemia, tooth decay and very many 
others—ALL DEFINITELY TRACED TO VITAMIN 
AND MINERAL DEFICIENCY. 


If your general health is poor, if you suffer from 
any of these ailments due to Vitamin and Mineral 
deficiency, you owe it to yourself to try VI-MIN-EX. 


VI-MIN-EX insures your getting the essential Vite- 
mins and Minerals. VI-MIN-EX consists of 2 kinds 
of capsules which supply you with the Vitamins A, B, 
Cc, D, and G, and the Minerals, Calcium, Iron, 
Iodine, Manganese, Magnesium, Copper and Zinc. 

Try VI-MIN-EX. If you don’t see a marked im- 
provement in your health and well being, 1% you 
don’t eat better, sleep better, feel better in every 
way YOU GET YOUR MONEY BACK. 


Send for VI-MIN-EX today. You have 


nothing to. 
lose and everything to gain. 14 days’ supply for $2 


—650 days’ supply for $3. 


Fink & Co., Inc., Dept. 5, 151 West 40th Street, New York — 
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& WHAT STRANGE 
POWERS 
Did The Ancients Possess? 


P-) Wt TERE was the source of knowledge 

that made it possible for the ancients 
to perform miracles? These wise men of the 
past knew the mysteries of life and personal 
power. This wisdom is not lost —it is with- 
held from the masses. It is offered freely 
TO YOU, if you have an open mind. Write 
for free sealed book. Address: Scribe 4.R.G. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
SanJose (AMORC) California 






















No JOKE Jo BE DEAF 


£ person knows that— 

, mr Way couete eof 2 hear his watch tick after 

‘ deaf for twenty-five years, withhis Arti- 

: ie wore them day and night. 
They stopped his head 


J noises. Feet cinvieiie 
: endocestereana nowires 
r batteries. Write for 
TRUE STORY. Also 
booklet on Deafness. 










rtifictal Ear Drum 
THE WAY COMPANY 


124 McKerchey Bide Detroit, Michigan 


Wear Them with Comfort 
Though Mouth Tissues Change 


Age or illness makes the flesh of the face 
Waste away, and causes similar changes in 
the mouth tissue on which you rely to keep 
your dental plate in place. 

It pays to have your dentist check up on 
changing mouth conditions which cause loose 
plates. He fitted your plate in the first 
place—now let him refit it by “rebasing” or 
“relining”’ it, 

Daily, when plates rock, slide, drop down, 
cause hissing speech, faulty mastication and 
other false teeth embarrassments you have 
a real friend in FASTEETH, the new alkaline 
powder. Holds artificial teeth tight all day. 


No gummy, pasty taste or feel- > 
ing. No denture breath, Get 
FASTEETH at any drug store. 
Accept no substitute. - 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
Boned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the 
cause of your grouchy, gloomy feelings. It takes 
those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get 
these two pounds of bile flowing freely and make 
you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet amaz- 
ing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse any- 
thing else, 25c at all drug stores. 





if you are poisoned by 


TOO MUCH ACID 


Read Our Offer—Do This 


fis Acid in your blood causing “Arthritis;” 
stiff joints; sore muscles; rheumatic pains; 
neuntis; neuralgia? 

Bladder weakness? Kidney irritation? Up 
many times at night? ‘Worn Out’’? “Acid” 
Stomach? - “Catch cold” easily? Skin itchy? 
No “pep’’? Nervous? 


WANT A 75c BOTTLE? ~ 


(Regular Prescription Quantity) 
For more than 45 years The Williams 
Treatment has been helping others to com- 
fortable days and nights. 


We will give acid sufferers who send this adver- 
tisement, home address and ten cents (stamps or 
coin) one full size 75-cent bottle (32 doses) of 


The Wiliams Treatment and booklet with DIET and 


other helpful suggestions. No obligation. NoC. O. D. 
Only one bottle given same person, family or ad- 


«») dress. Sold since 1892. 


This advt. and 10c. must be sent 
DR. D. A. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Offer MR 14, East Hampton, Conn. 
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Advocates a Licensing Plan 


sanctioned monopolies must be watch- 
ed carefully to see that they do not 
abuse their privileges, and the Federal 
government seems the only logical 
candidate for the role of overseer. 

Here too lies a danger, for a gov- 
ernment acting as a trustee of Big 
Business can itself become a_ vast 
monopoly. Such fate has already 
overtaken some foreign nations, where 
politicians, elected by the people to 
prevent economic abuses, have inflated 
themselves into masters of the hugest 
and most dangerous of all monopolies 
—the totalitarian state, which con- 
trols not only the economic but also 
the personal life of the individual 
down to the minutest detail. 

PLANS: How kindly Congress will 
take to the New Deal anti-monopoly 
campaign cannot yet be determined. 
It seems likely, however, that some 
revision will be forthcoming. Both 
parties stand committed to wipe out 
the evils of monopoly, and plans for a 
Congressional inquiry are being made, 

The revision movement received fur- 
ther impetus last week from the an- 
nual report of the Department of Jus- 
tice, most of which was written by 


Jackson. He charged that despite the 
1911 decisions that the legality of 


combinations should be decided by the 
results they produced in commerce, 
modern courts were judging them 
merely by the intention behind them. 
Thus, he claimed, a combine that was 
clearly destructive to free ‘rade might 
nevertheless be held safe from prose- 
cution simply because courts found 
no “evil intent” on the part of those 
operating the combine. This policy, 
he said, blocked many attempts to 
prosecute, and the Department’s work 
was further hampered by meager ap- 
propriations and a restricted person- 
nel, In gener: ul terms, the report 
called for revision of anti-trust stat- 
utes and expansion of the Depart- 
ment’s resources for prosecution, but 
left specific changes up to Congress. 

Among the specific cures already 
proposed are these: 

1) Amendment of existing anti- 
trust laws, explicitly naming combi- 
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Pathfinder 
Palma Rosa Cleansing 0jl 


Newest cosmetic sensation. Contains the 7 oils of y,.,, 
and Beauty. Cleanses, stimulates, beautifies over »\,.. 
Double your money back if not satisfied. Send We for 
bottle. bottle. CARLON, B-1153 E. 63rd St., CHIC B-1153 E. 63rd St., Cuicaco, iLL. 


Relieve 
Painin Few 
Minutes 


To relieve the torturing pain of Neuritis, p 
matism, Neuralgia or Lumbago in few mi 
get NURITO, the Doctor’s formula. No o; 
no narcotics. Does the work quickly—must 
worst pain to your satisfaction in few mi: 
money back at Druggist’s. Don’t suffer 
trustworthy NURITO today on this guara 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused by 
unnatural collection of water im abdomen, fer; 
and legs, and when pressure above ankles leaves 

| @ dent. Trial package FREE, 


| COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, Dept. 585, ATLANTA. ca. 


FREE for Psoriasis 


Any sufferer may send for a FREE TRIA 
of ADGOR. Brings blessed relief from the 
miseries resulting from this persist: 
skin disorder. Many report prompt re 

If you have PSORIASIS, write me tod: 


Rogers Adams, 1913 W. Juneau, Dept. 6, Milwaukee. Wis, 


Enjoy BEAUTIFUL eo 
NATURAL-LOOKING {/ “ag 


FALSE TEETH 


LOW PRICES 


60 DAYS’ 
TRIAL f- 


f Made to order by FIT-RITE improved 
ap ry method BY MAIL, all over worid 
| YT | Finest Quality. MONEY-BACK Guar 
ANTEE YOU WILL BE SATISFIED. We 


take your word. Catalog and impres- 
sion material FREE. Write NOW! 


UNITED STATES DENTAL COMPANY 


Dept. 147C 1SSS Milwaukee Avenue Chicago, tit. 


FOR BETTER HEALTH: 


Send for a free sample of Red Ceps and enjoy the New 
Year by taking them regularly. A physician’s pre 
tion for liver, gall-bladder, constipation and 
















% 
SEND 


| stomach trouble. Sold exclusively by—The John Ha 


Drug Co., » 4 West Ver West Vernor Highway, Detroit, Mi 
=~, DICE CARDS 
Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories 
Catalog FREE. 
HILL __HULBROS., B SALIDA, COLO. 


Treatment mailed on 
FREE TRIAL. If satisfied, 
send $1; if not, ve ri Free. 








Box xP, SALIDA, ¢ 
— for SF Tees tree 
Sfemiine, 


ASTHMA2=2= 


G ana 7 Book MOSES Fores teri 


Cc ireular | free. STAR BOOK CO., Dept. J, Camden, N. 4. 


Use CONEX, that marvelous discov 
ery for eczema, psoriasis, athlete's 
foot and other skin diseases. Re 


‘lieves itching. Has helped where many others failed 
Used and prescribed by physicians. Send for free sample 
_CONLEY OINTMENT coRP., DEPT. P. _ Muncie, Indiana 


ie ve > ia You 
on Free TRIAL 


Just send us your address ’ 
and you will get by retur 
mail on approval (in slain 
wrapper) this $1 pack 

of Dr. Van Vieck’s great 
Conjoint Soothing Prep 
arations which are heip 
ing thousands who suffer 
the pain and soreness of 
itching, bleeding, pro 
truding Piles. If satisfied 
with benefits received 
then send us $1. If not, keep your money. We trust 
you for fair treatment. Write today. 

OR. VAN VLECK COMPANY, Dept. X.T.2 

Jackson, Mich. 


and mail me, with your name ar.d address, to 
Christy, Inc., 2665 Broadway, Newark, 
New York, I will bring you a free sample of 
Christy’s magic polishing Cloth, and ful! 
details how you, as our Local Manager 


have an opportunity to make $5 to $10 
a day extra in your spare time. 


MAIL ME TODAY 
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We trust . Mon’ ts. 
HOD 2156 Hod. Wiitkamss, Bidg., TAMPA, FLA. 


Jan. 15, 1938 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do you want 
agente? Want help? Want to work & profitable business at 
ome, through the maile? PATHFIN R is read by more than 
« million families. Tell your story to these interested readers 
the fewest bie words. 

Classified cents a word; minimum fourteen words. 
Each initial and group of figures, as weil as each part of the 
ame and address, will be counted as words. 

ADDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 













ASTROLOGY 





LOVE—HAPPINESS—SUCCESS, FREE. Three ques- 
tions answered with advice. Send 10c silver, birth-+ 
ate, for Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 
x 911, Chicago. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


St Ne nn 
000 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and 
Educational Books. Sold. Rented, Exchanged. All 
pjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for 
ised courses. Complete details and bargain catalog 
Free. Send name. Nelson Company, 3241 Manhattan 
Building, Chicago. 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free 
(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


ADDRESS POSTCARDS AT HOME. Pay 2c per 
card. Everything supplied. Write Dorothea Cos- 
metics, (P), Hynes, California. 


WOMEN—make good income spare time. Take orders 

for famous Janalene ‘‘Dated’’ Dresses, Lingerie, 
Hosiery, Children’s Wear. Get own clothes Free. No 
house-to-house canvassing. No experience needed. Out- 
ftfurnished. Janalene, Inc., Dept. 686, Indianapolis. 


ADDRESS, MAIL COSMETIC SAMPLES from home. 

National advertiser. ic per sample, plus comm., 
plus bonus. Pay weekly. Spare time, easy work 
Everything furnished. Sampling Division, Box 
55-DAG, Varick Station, N. Y. C. 


EARN GOOD PAY. WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY. 
Experience unnecessary. Address our Envelopes 

Home. Everything Furnished. Write Nationwide Dis- 
ibutors, 401 Broadway, New York, Dept. 98. 


WOMEN WHO CAN SEW —vwrite me today for amaz- 
14g opportunity to earn extra money without can- 
ing. Harford, Dept. B-28, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR INVENTORS 


te 

PENDING PATENTS can be made more salable than 
issued patents. Pay only Government —- fee. 

Explanatory booklet free. American Patents Corpo- 
tion, Dept. 23-E, Washington, D. Cc. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
ght, St. Louis, Mo. 


FROG RAISING 


RAISE FROGS!” We buy! Good prices year round! 
small pond starts you. Free book shows sketch. 
American Prog Canning (145-A) NewOrleans, Louisiana. 


ISOLATED CHRISTIANS — 


NO CHURCH SERVICES, NO SUNDAY Schools, no 
stated meeting for prayer? Isolated Christian be- 
evers denied these spiritual privileges are invited to 
ept Scripture portions, gospel sermons by some of 
rid’s most honored preachers, and soul-nourishin 
evotional messages in print. Please indicate loca 
nditions, naming this paper. Bible Institute Col- 
rtage Ass'n. (founded by D. L. Moody), 843 N. 
Vells St., Chicago, Illinois. 

NURSER AR, eee eT 

E SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN—Best Va- 

ieties Peach and Apple Trees low as 5c; Grape- 

vines, 3c; Shrubs, 10c; Evergreens, 25c. Vegetable 

d Novelty Seeds. Catalog Free. Benton County 
vursery, Box 511 ers, Ark. 


OLD STAMPS & ENVELOPES WANTED 


WILL PAY $85.00 (used) to $1,000.00 (unused) for 
1924 le green Franklin, rotary perforated eleven 
mp. $100.00 for 1911 Vinfiz stamp. Send 5c for 
rge Illustrated Folder showing Amazing Prices 
d. Vernon Baker, 444-PF-1, Elyria, Ohio 


OPPORTUNITIES 


ARN EXTRA MONEY! Prepare newspaper clip- 
pings for publishers. Stamp brings information. 
ision 84: National Press; 3923 West Sixth, Los- 

Angeles, California. 

SALESMEN WANTED 

MMEDIATE OPENINGS for ambitious men! Wear, 
itroduce ‘‘Fairbanks’’ individually tailored clothes. 
oy fine income. Get new suits and overcoats with- 
cost as bonus. Experience unnecessary. Low 
es. Quick sales. Outfit free. Fairbanks Com- 
y, 2203 Wabansia, Chicago. 

OTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 

part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
hfinder, Washington, D. C. 





























for pile suffering. If you have piles in 

any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 

e day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C21 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich, 


DON’T BE CUT 
pl 8 Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 









Featherweight — no gagging— 
Natural Taste—Holds Better. 
Singers, Speakers like the extra 
tongue room, clearer mouth. 
All forms false teeth—by mail 
—as low as $9.75. 60-day trial. 
Write for FREE catalog, im- 
pression material and sample. 


nations that are legal and combina- 
tions that are illegal. 

2) Expansion of the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Justice Depart- 
ment’s anti-trust division, permitting 
more vigorous anti-trust prosecutions. 

3) Allowing industries to propose to 
the FTC combinations which are ad- 
mittedly in “restraint of trade” but 
which the corporations hold will be 
in the public interest. The Commis- 
sion could authorize such of these as 
it thought wise and break them up if 
they exceeded their rights. 

4) The most striking proposal of all 
comes from Senator William E. Borah 
of Idaho, long known as “the war- 
horse of monopoly.” Together with 
Senator Joseph C, O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming, the Idaho Republican has 
introduced a bill calling for Federal 
licensing of all corporations doing 
inter-state or foreign business. Every 
such concern would have to comply 
with fair-trade practices (to be set up 
by Congress on recommendation of 
the FTC) before receiving a license, 
without which it could not do busi- 
ness. Included in the requirements, 
presumably, would be fair competi- 
tive practices, compliance with stand- 
ard wage-and-hour scales, elimina- 
tion of child labor, provision for col- 
lective bargaining, and _ satisfactory 
stock ownership to prevent too great 
a concentration of control. The law 
would be administered by an en- 
larged FTC, 

What eventually will emerge from 
the present welter of charges, counter- 
charges, discussions and plans is still 
anybody’s guess, In the past, the New 
Deal has sought to bulwark America’s 
economic future by safeguarding the 
purchasing power of the masses. Now 
it seems ready to battle what it con- 
siders attempts by a handful of pre- 
datory capitalists to wreck those 
safeguards, 








PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in 

patenting your invention. Write for new 48-Page 
Free booklet, ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No 
charge for preliminary information. Clarence A 
O’Brien and Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attor- 
neys, 698-W Adams Bidg., Washington, D .C 


PHOTO FINISHING 


SPLIT-SECOND SERVICE!—Pictures returned the 

same day received. Two beautiful professional en- 
largements and 8 guaranteed neverfade perfectone 
prints 25c coin. Sixteen pictures from roll 25c. Eight 
beautiful enlargements from roll only 25c. Candid 
Rolls developed Free!—prints enlarged to 3x4, only 
4c each. American Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 


THE PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 
developed, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
one tinted enlargement, or eight reprints, 25c coin. 
Reprints 2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. vs: ssn Sylies ; 
ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 
professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 
fade, perfect tone prints, 25c coin. Rays Photo Serv- 
ice, LaCrosse, Wis. 
20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll developed 
with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Il. 
___—s« SONG POEMS WANTED a ee - 
WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send ms to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


GET “HOW TO WRITE SONGS” by famous Broad- 
way composer and free Rhyming Dictionary. Song- 

writers Institute, 1234-G Broadway, NYC. 

SONG POEMS WANTED—any subject. Send best 
poem today for offer. Richard Bros., 14 Woods 
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If Ruptured 
Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. 
S. Rice, Inc., 58N Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
You will receive absolutely free and no 
obligation a genuine sample bottle of 
Lymphol and full particulars of the amaz- 
ing Support with which Lymphol is used 
for control of reducible Rupture that is 
bringing a new ease, comfort and freedom 
to thousands who have suffered for years. 


No matter how bad the rupture, if reduct- 
ble, how long you have had it, or how hard 
to hold; no matter how many kinds of trusses 
you have worn, let nothing prevent you from 
writing today. Whether you are tall and 
thin, short and steut or have a large Rupture, 
this marvelous support will so tend to con- 
trol the ruptured parts that you should be 
as free to work at any occupation as though 
you had never been ruptured. 


You can test this combined Method for re- 
ducible Rupture for 15 days. If not satisfac- 
tory, return it. W. S. Rice, Inc., 58N Main 
St., Adams, N. Y. Write today. 


PSORIASIS Sx" 


The symptoms of this skin disease are swell- 
ing and reddish, dry, flat papules or patches, 
covered with silvery scales or crusts. Send 
10¢ for sample of Dermatin No. 1 & 2, 
and see why psoriasis sufferers “rave” 
sbout this discovery. Valley Laboratories, 
Spring Valley, New York. Department 171 


HOW’S YOUR STOMACH? 


Salisbury, Md.—Mrs. W. 
J: Williams, 103 Preston 
Ave., says: “I would get acid 
indigestion and heartburn, 
also belched gas frequently. 
I never had an appetite and 
felt weak and tired. After 
I used Dr. Pterce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery I felt like 
a different person. My appe- 
tite was much improved and 
I was able to eat without fear of stomach dis- 
comfort.” Buy it from your druggist today. 


NCHITE 


fering more than80 
years from chronie Bron- 

chitis I discovered a preparation 

which quickly relieved my tormenting 
bronchialspasms. It goes right to the seatof the 
trouble. Checks constant coughing, difficult breathing. 
Write for FREE PARTICULARS AND BOOKLET today. 
REV. J. 3. RICHARDS, Dept. 24, HARPSTER, OHIO 


ARTHRITIS 


If you want to really try to get at your 
Rheumatism—Neuritis—Arthritis—Sclatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism-—Ar- 
thritis.””. In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every 
sufferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation to 
any sufferer sending their address promptly 
to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-R Street, Hallowell, Maine. 


Su ffer Varicoze 



























Varicose Veins, Sores, 
avarstonce or REE Rookies TEL 


method, 
Dept.i6 A, 3284 N. 
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OVER 


$5,000.00 
in Big Grand Prizes 
OVER 100 CASH PRIZES 


* 
First Grand Prize, if Prompt 
$2,500.00 


Thousands of Dollars 
in SPECIAL Rewards! 


- 
Send Only Coupon 
NOW! 





. Send Answer Quick! Get the ee AOC CO... 


Ware ‘'2,500° 


or Buick Sedan an iD py 2 bee OF. 2S 








below today. 


Pony a TATE 
Our President 


Think of YOUR joy and delight picking out a beautiful 1938 
BUICK 8 SEDAN from your neighborhood dealer at MY 
EXPENSE, and, if you are prompt and win, getting a 
Certified check for $1,250.00 besides. Or, if you’d rather 
have one big cash lump sum, just imagine receiving and 
depositing in your own bank account the marvelous sum, 
2,500.00 ALL CASH! Cash to pay your bills—to buy a 
house, new furniture, new clothes; in fact to pur- 
chase almost anything your heart desires. These 
days, $2,500.00 1s a fortune indeed. And that is 
just what we are going to pay out to the First Grand 
Prize winner, if prompt! Hurry—mail the coupon 
Don’t miss getting the wonderful 
opportunity to win a glorious, thrilling fortune. 





WE ARE PAYING OUT OVER $5,000.00—OVER 109 
BIG GRAND PRIZES! Someone is going to get t! 
$2,500.00 First Grand Prize, and think of it, IT MAY BI 
YOU, YES, YOU! In addition to the First Grand Pri 
the Second Grand Prize is a new 1938 beautiful Chevrol: 
DeLuxe Sedan or $800.00 cash! Third Grand Prize is a 
beautiful 1938 Ford V-8 Sedan or $650.00 cash. Fourt 
Grand Prize is $150.00 cash. Thousands of dollars in oth 
special cash awards! In case of ties, duplicate prizes will ! 
awarded. Don’t delay. You get a marvelous opportunity t 
win an amazing cash fortune. We are an honest, upris 
company engaged in a country-wide business. You can b 
definitely sure that we will pay out each and every pri 
as promised. Think of it! Mail the coupon today—su: 


Send No Money— Just Mail Coupon Today! 


Look at the magic square puzzle. You see that it has 5 squares 
which are blank. 7,20 s where the fun starts. Numbers 1—3—7—9 
have already been placed in their correct positions, but see if you 
can place the numbers 2—4—5—6—8 in the blank squares so that 
ody will add up to 15 in any direction; up or down, sideways or 
ifiagonally. It’s oads of fun. Try it now. if you can get the numbers 
iato their right places, fill in the coupon below and mail it quick! 
It’s not as easy as you may think, but keep trying and you may 
solve the puzzle. Remember, you do not send one single penny 
with the coupon. You risk no money at all, except the cost of a 
regular postage stamp to mail your answer, and, according to our 
amazing plan, which your answer brings, you get the wonderful 
rtunity to win $2,500.00 all cash, if prompt. Just fill in the 
blank squares so that they will add up to 15. That’s all you need 
do now. Mail the coupon with the numbers and get the wonderful 
opportunity to win the First Grand Prize. 


PROOF THAT PRIZES WILL BE PAID 


You will receive the Buick 8 Sedan and, if prompt, $1,250.00 cash besides, or if 
all cash is preferred, you get $2,500.00 if you win first prize. As President of this 
big I PERSONALLY GUARANTEE THAT EACH AND EVERY 

IZE Ze WILL BE PAID PROMPTLY AND HONESTLY. Many — have 
won thousands of dollars in contests conducted by other companies Thy not 
make up your mind to win a big cash prize from my company? 


SEND YOUR ANSWER QUICK! 


Oh boy, what you could do with 
$2,500.00 cash all at one time. = 
Think of the joy of having the money to 
orovide the better things of life. Nothing 
aard to do now but act quick. 

Just mail the coupon quick with Magic 
Numbers if you find them. Wouldn’t you 
like the opportunity to win the $2,500.00? 
And remember, there are over 100 Grand 
Prizes. Hurry! 

GLENN TATE, President 
730 North Franklin Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ip & 41 
CASH 


FOR 
PROMPTNESS 





No. 8 





FILL IN THE MAGIC NUMBERS—DON’T DELAY—MAIL TODAY! 
COUPON 8 


Name 
Address ....... 





